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hi«:h  school  text — Daily  Drills  for  Bet¬ 
ter  English.  In  these  new  books  for  the 
junior  high  school,  the  Webster  method  is 
effectively  employed  to  develop  ability  in 
sjieaking  and  writing  correct  and  effective 
English.  The  essentials  of  functional 
grammar  are  skillfully  taught  and  applied 
in  abundant  practice. 
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The  Winston  colo¬ 
phon  stands  for  6fty 
years'  experience  in 
publishing  reference 
works,  and  4*  un- 
pmalltUd  record  of 


iMccesifot  experience 
in  interpreting 
knowledge  in  terms 
which  can  be  under¬ 
stood  and  applied 
by  young  people. 


IT  INVITES  USE.  It  is  easier  to  use  than  any  other  dictionary  ever 
published;  with  new,  large  type;  a  single,  all-inclusive  alphabetical  word 
list;  and  a  host  of  helpful  mechanical  details  which  make  it  a  joy  to  consult. 

IT  IS  EASIEST  TO  UNDERSTAND.  This  new  dictionary  carries  on  and 
greatly  extends  the  Winston  tradition  of  clear,  accurate,  2sA  simplified  defi¬ 
nitions — definitions  which  can  be  instantly  imderstood  by  boys  and  girls. 

IT  AIDS  MEMORY.  Definitions  in  this  new  dictionary,  are  enrrci&edl — 
accurate,  complete,  and  fully  informing.  They  not  only  explain,  but  they 
interpret  and  classify  knowledge,  helping  the  pupil  to  remember  by 
associating  the  new  knowledge  with  something  already  familiar. 
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24  pages  of  colored  maps — a 
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In  Disunity  There  Is  Weakness 


by  DR.  LEON  N.  NEULEN 

There  is  no  direct  chain  of 
authority  among  teachers’  organ¬ 
izations.  'I'he  teacher  who  is  a  mem- 
her  of  her  local  organization  may  not 
he  a  member  of  the  State  Teachers’ 
Association.  The  member  of  the  state 
and  local  association  need  not  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation. 

'I'his  is  not  necessarily  undesirable. 
If  the  local  association  deals  with  local 
problems,  the  state  association  with 
state  problems,  and  the  national  asso¬ 
ciation  with  national  problems,  each 
may  work  in  its  own  field  without  the 
interference  of  others  or  of  other 
groups. 

If  they  are  to  work  effectively,  how¬ 
ever,  the  authority  of  each  in  its  own 
field,  the  right  of  each  to  speak  for  all 
its  numbers,  to  present  a  united  front  as 
an  organization  toward  those  with 
whom  it  deals,  these  must  be  unques¬ 
tioned,  not  subject  to  challenge  by 
others  representing  or  claiming  to  rep¬ 
resent  substantial  portions  of  its 
numbers. 


I'here  has  recently  been  an  excellent 
case  in  point  in  the  so-called  “Newcomb 
'Eeacher  Health  Bill’’ — Assembly  Bill 
21.  When  the  State  Association’s 
Legislative  Committee  met  in  Trenton, 
February  20,  this  bill  was  discussed  by 
the  committee  on  which  every  county 
is  represented.  Since  no  member  of  the 
committee  had  been  approached  with  a 
clear  statement  of  the  objections  to  it, 
the  committee  voted  to  approve  the  bill. 
Later  certain  teacher  groups  asked  for, 
and  obtained  certain  amendments  which 
they  felt  were  desirable  to  protect  the 
teachers  even  further.  These  amend¬ 
ments  were  unobjectionable  and  in¬ 
volved  no  change  in  the  position  of  the 
State  Association  or  its  Legislative 
Committee. 

Despite  all  this,  however,  certain 
groups  of  teachers,  and  important  lay 
groups  with  whom  they  are  allied, 
have  opposed  the  bill.  They  have  ap¬ 
proached  members  of  the  Legislature 
with  a  request  that  they  vote  against  it. 
They  have  done  this  without  consulting 
the  chairman  of  the  State  Association’s 
Legislative  Committee  or  any  other  re¬ 
sponsible  officer  of  the  Association. 
His  first  information  about  their  action 


came  from  legislators  he  was  asking  to 
support  the  bill. 

The  obvious  question  by  members  of 
the  Legislature  is,  “Who  speaks  for 
the  teachers?’’,  and  the  obvious  con¬ 
clusion  they  arrive  at  is,  “No  One.” 

This  has  not  been  an  isolated  instance, 
nor  is  the  problem  wholly  a  new  one. 
This  year  there  have  been  introduced 
at  the  request  of  teacher  groups  several 
bills  of  which  neither  the  Legislative 
chairman  nor  his  committee  had  ever 
heard.  Attitudes  toward  bills  have 
been  taken  by  local  groups  and  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Legislature,  but  never 
to  the  Association’s  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  which  may  have  taken  a  very 
different  attitude. 

Thinking  teachers  will  recognize  the 
inevitable  result  of  this  situation.  If 
the  Legislative  Committee  does  not, 
so  far  as  State  legislation  is  concerned, 
speak  for  the  teachers  of  New  Jersey,  it 
has  neither  weight  nor  influence.  If 
its  statements  to  legislators  are  to  be 
contradicted  by  other  teacher-spokes¬ 
men,  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
will  listen  to  neither.  Its  members 
might  just  as  well  stay  home  as  try  to 
influence  legislation. 

This  does  not  imply  that  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee  should  exist  in  a 
vacuum.  The  views  that  it  presents 
should  be  those  of  the  majority  of  teach¬ 
ers  and  it  must  make  an  effort  to  know 
and  present  those  views.  There  is  a 
responsibility  on  both  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  Committees  to  find  out 
what  the  teachers  feel  about  legislation 
before  they  speak  for  them. 

I'here  is  just  as  much  responsibility, 
however,  or  more,  upon  the  teachers 
and  upon  teacher  groups  to  let  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  those  committees  know  what 
they  are  thinking,  to  let  them  know 
their  attitude  upon  given  bills  before 
the  individuals  or  the  groups  approach 
legislators  or  rush  into  print. 

No  one  can  restrain,  or  seeks  to  re¬ 
strain  the  right  of  teachers  or  groups  of 
teachers  to  speak  their  minds  upon 
matters  of  importance  to  them.  If, 
however,  the  teachers  are  to  succeed  as 
a  group  in  getting  the  attention  they 
must  have,  a  united  front  on  as  many 
issues  as  possible  is  important.  The 
minority  will  have  to  refrain  from  too 
much  vocalization,  or  both  the  ma¬ 
jority  and  the  minority  will  be  in¬ 
effective. 

Most  teachers  with  an  active  in¬ 
terest  in  legislation  know  who  their 
Association  officers  are  and  who  repre¬ 
sents  their  county  on  the  Legislative 
Committee.  A  three-cent  stamp  prop¬ 
erly  used  would  insure  consideration 
for  their  point  of  view  and  should  help 
avoid  the  disunity  in  which  there  is 
nothing  save  weakness. 


THE  WORLD  OF 
MUSIC 

A  new  music -education -program 
outstanding  for  its  scope  and  beauty 

Ten  editors  .  .  .  some  400  contributors  .  .  .  eight  distinct  and  complete 
courses  of  music  instruction,  embracing  singing,  playing,  and  listen¬ 
ing — of  vocal  books  and  of  instrumental  books  for  piano,  orchestra, 
and  band.  Circular  No.  730. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


School,  Relief  Money 
Solution  Is  Seen  in 
Tax  Replacement  Bills 


State,  Local  Association  Heads 
Support  School  Tax  Program 

The  Executive  Committee  and  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  heads  of  local  and  County  Teachers’ 
Associations  of  New  Jersey,  meeting  in  Trenton  on 
Thursday,  April  23,  have  carefully  considered  the 
bills  to  carry  out  the  school,  taxation  and  relief  pro¬ 
posals  of  Senator  Loizeaux.  These  bills  are  drafted 
to  carry  out  the  School  Equalization  Act  passed  last 
year  and  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  School  Survey  Commission.  For  three  years 
the  teachers  have  sought  such  legislation,  believing 
thoroughly  in  the  principle  that  state  school  funds 
should  be  raised  through  state-wide,  rather  than  local 
property  taxes,  that  the  schools  of  New  Jersey  should 
not  be  wholly  dependent  upon  property  taxes,  and 
that  the  state  funds  for  schools  should  be  distributed 
on  an  equalized  basis.  We  therefore  wish  to  express 
our  support  and  approval  of  these  bills  in  principle 
and  urge  all  friends  of  education  to  support  them. 


THOMAS  M.  MUIR 

Union  County  Assemblyman 

En.actment  of  the  replacement  tax 
bills,  together  with  other  legis¬ 
lation  to  carry  out  the  program  pro¬ 
posed  by  Senator  Charles  E.  Loizeaux, 
would  not  only  enable  emergency  re¬ 
lief  financing  on  a  permanent  basis,  in¬ 
crease  the  efficiency  of  schools  and  other 
governmental  services,  but  would  make 
possible  a  reduction  of  nearly  $8,000,000 
in  the  taxes  now  being  assessed  against 
property  owners. 

This  program  differs  radically  from 
others  in  that  the  new  taxes  are  not 
proposed  for  relief  financing,  but  to 
replace  existing  property  tax  burdens 
to  an  extent  that  would  enable  munici¬ 
palities  to  finance  their  own  relief 
through  locally  raised  revenues  and  in 
most  instances  effect  realty  tax  rate 
cuts  as  well. 

The  taxes  proposed  include:  A  2 
per  cent  retail  sales  tax  exempting  food, 
medicine  and  cigarettes,  to  produce  an 
estimated  $14,000,000  annually;  a  15^ 
per  cent  personal  income  tax,  with 
the  same  exemptions  as  allowed  by  the 
federal  income  tax,  to  produce 
$6,000,000  annually;  a  3  per  cent 
corporation  franchise  tax,  as  proposed 
last  year,  to  produce  $4,000,000  an¬ 
nually,  and  a  two  cent  stamp  tax  on 
cigarettes,  as  was  proposed  in  this 
year’s  so-called  “luxury  tax’’  bill,  to 
produce  an  estimated  $5,600,000. 
Expect  30  Million  Dollars 
From  these  levies,  which  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  total  of  $29,600,000,  there 
would  be  given  $18,000,000  for  school 
support,  replacing  the  present  2.75  mill 
state  school  tax ;  $900,000  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest  and  sinking  fund 
charges  on  the  bonds  issued  for  paying 
the  soldiers’  bonus;  $850,000  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  salaries  of  judges  of  courts 
of  common  pleas,  juvenile  and  do¬ 
mestic  relations,  criminal  and  civil  ju¬ 
dicial  district  courts,  of  prosecutors 
and  assistant  prosecutors  whose  ap¬ 
pointments  are  required  by  law,  jury 
commissioners  and  members  of  county 
boards  of  elections  and  commissioners 
of  registration. 

These  taxes  would  also  be  used  to¬ 
ward  payment  of  $10,000,000  to  as¬ 
sure  payment  of  the  cost  of  old  age 
relief  and  maintenance  of  dependent 
children  under  liberalized  requirements 
of  these  forms  of  aid,  enacted  by  the 
lycgislature  this  year,  which  the  Loize¬ 
aux  plan  would  continue,  regardless  of 


whether  Federal 
aid  is  permanently 
available  under  the 
terms  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Social  Security 
Act.  This  $10,- 
000,000  estimate 
for  these  two  items 
also  includes  a  re¬ 
duction  of  25  per 
cent  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  county  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  cost 
of  dependent  chil¬ 
dren’s  care,  which 
would  be  made  under  the  Loizeaux 
plan  to  further  reduce  property  taxes. 
If  Federal  aid  is  available  for  these 
items,  as  is  virtually  assured,  a  surplus 
of  $5,000,000  would  result  from  these 
taxes,  since  half  of  the  needed  $10,- 
000,000  would  be  met  through  Federal 
funds.  The  surplus,  under  the  Loize¬ 
aux  plan,  would  be  used  as  an  “equali¬ 
zation  fund”  to  assist  municipalities 
in  carrying  the  relief  burden. 

Local  Relief  Boards 
The  Loizeaux  program  calls  for 
abolishment  of  the  present  State  Re¬ 
lief  Administration,  returning  relief 
to  municipalities  under  a  detailed  set¬ 
up,  provided  in  Senate  Bill  254.  This 
legislation  would  permit  the  optional 
administration  of  relief  in  municipali¬ 
ties  by  non-paid  local  control  boards  of 
five  members.  In  municipalities  which 
did  not  care  to  create  the  local  boards, 
relief  would  be  administered  by  county 
welfare  boards.  These  local  units 
would  operate  in  conjunction  with  the 
Division  of  Old  Age  Relief  of  the 
State  Department  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies,  with  the  name  of  the  di¬ 
vision  being  changed  to  “Division  of 
Public  Assistance.”  Since  this  divi¬ 
sion  is  already  operating  with  county 
welfare  boards  in  the  administration 
of  old  age  relief,  it  could  at  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  cost  enlarge  its  facilities  to 
assume  the  proposed  new  duties,  which 
would  include  the  promulgation  of 
whatever  regulations  and  standards  it 
saw  fit  to  be  followed  by  the  local 
relief  units. 

Senate  254  also  provides  for  an 
“equalization  fund”  to  aid  municipali¬ 
ties  which  could  demonstrate  their  in¬ 
ability  to  meet  relief  needs  through 
locally  raised  revenue.  Any  munici- 
(Continued  on  page  200) 


Back  Loizeaux  Plan 
In  History  -  Making 
State  Ass'n  Meeting 

“The  Legislature  must  be  reminded 
that  its  function  is  to  legislate,  not  pro¬ 
crastinate  while  it  seeks  reelection,” 
Dr.  Leon  N.  Neulen,  President  of  the 
State  Association,  told  a  group  of  150 
local  and  county  teachers’  association 
heads  at  a  meeting  in  Trenton  on 
Thursday,  April  23.  The  group  was 
summoned  to  meet  with  the  Execu¬ 
tive  and  Legislative  Committees  to 
consider  a  program  of  action.  It  went 
on  record  in  favor  of  the  solution  to 
the  school,  taxation  and  relief  program 
proposed  by  Senator  Charles  E.  Loize¬ 
aux  of  Union  County,  and  it  approved 
in  principle  the  bills  introduced  to  carry 
out  that  plan. 

It  was,  in  many  ways,  a  history¬ 
making  meeting  for  the  Association.  Sel¬ 
dom  has  there  been  a  meeting  at  which 
greater  enthusiasm,  both  for  the  State 
Association  and  for  its  program,  was 
manifest.  Seldom  has  there  been  a 
meeting  at  which  more  was  accom¬ 
plished.  The  decision  to  support  the 
Loizeaux  plan  was  made  without  a  dis¬ 
senting  voice.  A  concrete  program  of 
action  was  presented,  concrete  assistance 
in  carrying  it  out  was  offered  to  the 
teacher-leaders,  and  there  was  a  loyal 
response  which  promised  immediate 
action  on  a  state-wide  basis. 

Previous  to  the  meeting  the  Executive 
Committee  had  held  a  lengthy  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  legislative  situation.  Sen¬ 
ator  Loizeaux  presented  the  plan  for 
meeting  the  school,  taxation  and  relief 
emergency  which  he  has  sponsored. 
Immediately  afterward  a  resolution  en¬ 
dorsing  the  plan  was  adopted  without 
a  dissenting  vote. 
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Senator  Loizeaux  Describes 
His  New  Fiscal  Proposals 


CHARLES  E.  LOIZEAUX 
Senator,  Union  County 

(Speech  to  Local  and  County  Asso 
elation  Heads,  Trenton,  April  23) 


IN  DRAFTING  the  comprehensive  fiscal 
program  which  I  have  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  Legislature,  I  have  taken  into 
full  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
care  of  the  unemployed  is  not  alone 
the  only  vital  issue  which  must  be  solv¬ 


ed.  I  contend  it  is  also  a  duty  of  the 
present  Legislature  to  effect  an  already 
too  long  delayed  reorganization  of  our 
antiquated  taxing  system,  in  order  to 
provide  relief  to  the  property  taxpay¬ 
ers  who  have  demonstrated  their  actual 
inability  to  meet  the  unreasonable  89 
per  cent  of  governmental  costs  being 
assessed  against  them,  and  to  assure 
for  our  children  the  adequate  and 
equal  educational  opportunities  pledg¬ 
ed  in  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

My  program  does  not  propose  any 
additional  taxation  upon  the  people  of 
this  state,  but  merely  offers  new  taxes 
to  replace  the  present  inequitable  and 
uncollectible  realty  taxes  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  enable  local  governments 
to  meet  their  own  relief  burdens  and 
in  most  instances  effect  substantial 
property  tax  rate  reductions  as  well. 

J'hese  new  taxes,  which  are  fair 
and  equitable  and  would  nut  impose 
an  unreasonable  hardship  on  any  par¬ 
ticular  class  of  taxpayer,  would  enable 


a  reduction  in  property  taxes  of  nearly 
?i8,000,000  during  the  first  year  of 
operation  of  this  complete  program, 
through  the  replacement  of  more  than 
$19,000,000  of  present  obligations  be¬ 
ing  levied  against  real  estate.  They 
would,  at  the  same  time,  enable  local 
governments  to  meet  emergency  re¬ 
lief  needs,  provide  for  the  state’s  share 
of  welfare  services  and  place  into  ef¬ 
fect  the  Mort  school  plan. 

The  substantial  and  long  awaited 
property  tax  reduction  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  since  the  burden  of  relief  to  be 
returned  to  municipalities,  under  this 
program,  would  be  $13,500,000  lower 
than  present  estimated  needs. 

Legislation  which  1  have  introduced 
not  only  provides  that  annual  appro¬ 
priations  shall  be  made  for  the  re¬ 
placement  purposes  listed,  including 
sufficient  to  make  the  Wolber  School 
Hill  effective,  but  also  includes  a  clause 
directing  that  local  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  through  the  replacement  taxes 
must  be  used  either  for  relief,  pay¬ 
ment  of  outstanding  municipal  indebt¬ 
edness,  or  direct  reduction  of  local 
tax  rates.  As  a  further  assurance 
that  the  property  taxpayer  will  receive 
the  benefits  of  this  program,  I  am  urg¬ 
ing  as  part  of  this  plan  enactment  of 
an  adequate  local  budget  control  bill. 

I  have  not  personally  introduced  legis¬ 
lation  of  this  type,  since  there  are  al¬ 
ready  four  such  measures  in  a  Senate 
committee. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  into 
detail  concerning  the  vital  need  for 
providing  more  stable  funds  for  school 
support  and  relief  to  property  owners. 
One  does  not  need  to  be  a  financial  ex¬ 
pert  to  realize  that  as  long  as  schools 
are  kept  99  per  cent  dependent  upon 
real  estate  taxes  which  are  only  63 
per  cent  collectible,  adequate  public 
education  is  an  impossibility.  If  this 
situation  is  not  corrected  it  can  only 
lead  to  the  eventual  complete  collapse 
of  our  school  system. 

As  you  are  undoubtedly  well  aware, 
the  breakdown  of  realty  taxes  has  in 
the  last  four  years  forced  schools  to 
cut  costs  more  than  $16,500,000  and 
to  also  decrease  expenditures  for  land, 
new  buildings  and  equipment  nearly 
$15,000,000.  The  results  of  such  cur¬ 
tailment  can  well  be  realized  by  any 
person  interested  in  education.  I  con¬ 
tend  that  anyone  who  would  effect 
governmental  economies  at  the  expense 
of  the  rising  generation,  upon  which 
the  future  of  this  state  depends,  is  not 


sincerely  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
New  Jersey, 

To  neglect  buildings  and  property 
is  bad  enough  and  is  false  economy, 
since  in  the  end  the  maintenance  costs 
will  only  double,  but  to  continue  to 
economize  on  the  training  given  our 
children,  merely  because  of  the  failure 
to  reorganize  a  broken-down  taxing 
system,  would  be  an  everlasting  dis¬ 
grace  to  this  state. 

I  feel  that  the  program  I  have  rec¬ 
ommended  and  placed  before  the  Leg¬ 
islature  will  solve  all  of  the  pressing 
fiscal  issues  before  the  state  in  an 
equitable  and  fair  manner,  and  trust 
that  this  group  will  lend  its  full 
support. 

Counting  the 
Teachers'  Assets 

RALPH  A.  LOOMIS 
Jersey  City 

It  is  easy  for  a  merchant  to  estimate 
how  much  he  has  made  over  a  span 
of  years.  All  the  dealer  has  to  do  is 
sit  back,  look  around  at  the  surplus  he 
has  on  hand  and  measure  his  assets. 

Hut  how  is  a  teacher  to  evaluate  his 
efforts  over  the  years? 

When  he  nears  life’s  end  he  does  not 
have  a  lot  in  the  way  of  worldly  goods. 
His  remuneration  has  not  been  suffi¬ 
cient  to  pile  up  much  of  a  fortune. 
What,  then,  does  he  get  from  his  con¬ 
scientious  efforts  to  improve  his  pupils? 
How  can  he  estimate  the  educational 
or  mural  assets  he  has  built  up  through 
a  lifetime  of  effort? 

When  he  notices  that  a  former  pupil 
has  crossed  the  street  to  pass  by  ap¬ 
parently  unnoticed,  what  does  he 
think?  Why  did  that  chap  cross?  Was 
it  to  avoid  meeting  his  old  teacher? 

On  the  other  hand,  when  he  can 
go  out  in  his  community  and  have  the 
younger  generation  make  it  a  point  to 
greet  him,  and  express  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  what  they  got  in  his  classes, 
then  he  can  swell  with  pride.  He 
knows  then  that  he  has  created  a  for¬ 
tune  which  cannot  be  taken  away.  It 
may  come  from  the  class  bad  boy,  or 
the  most  willful  little  minx  of  a  girl. 
Often  these  have  the  most  good  qual¬ 
ities,  that  the  humane  teacher  can  bring 
out  and  polish.  If  he  can  meet  his 
former  skalawags  and  have  them 
credit  him  with  saving  them  from  de¬ 
spair  and  failure,  the  teacher  gets  his 
real  reward  after  he  has  closed  his 
books. 

It  is  hard  for  a  teacher  to  measure 
his  success,  yet  at  such  moments  no 
monetary  assets  can  equal  his  satisfac¬ 
tion  over  work  well  done.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  teacher  is  a 
rich  man. 
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Neulen  Urges  Mobilization 

On  Taxes-Schools  Issue 


DR.  LEON  N.  NEULEN 

(Speech  to  Local  and  County  Asso¬ 
ciation  Heads,  Trenton,  April  23) 

The  responsibility  for  “the 
maintenance  and  support  of  a 
thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free 
public  schools”  rests  squarely  upon  the 
New  Jersey  I^egislature.  It  is  placed 
there  by  the  Constitution  of  our  State. 

That  responsibility  has  never  been 
met  in  the  way  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  undoubtedly  felt  that  it 
should  be.  The  present  system  of 
State  Aid  for  schools  is  only  a  ges¬ 
ture,  a  gesture  that  is  reasonably  gen¬ 
erous  toward  the  children  in  the 
wealthy  counties  who  need  it  least, 
and  niggardly  and  penurious  toward 
the  boys  and  girls  in  the  poorer  coun¬ 
ties  who  need  it  most.  The  present 
State  School  Tax  is  really  only  a  local 
tax  with  a  frill  around  the  edge. 
Ninety  per-cent  of  il  goes  right  back 
where  it  is  raised  and  does  nothing 
for  “all  the  children  of  this  State.” 

The  State  Teachers’  Association  is 
committed  to  a  program  that  will 
change  all  of  that.  Under  the  pro¬ 
posed  program  the  Legislature  would 
raise  state  school  money  from  state¬ 
wide  sources  instead  of  from  local  prop¬ 
erty  taxes.  It  would  repeal  the  exist¬ 
ing  state  school  tax  so  that  property 
taxes  may  be  lowered,  at  least  to  the 
point  where  they  are  collectible.  Re¬ 
cent  reports  by  the  state  auditor  show 
that  they  are  only  63%  collectible  at 
the  present  time. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the 
soundness  of  this  program.  It  is  based 
on  the  carefully  studied  report  of  the 
School  Survey  Commission  headed  hy 
'I'homas  N.  McCarter,  which,  at  a 
cost  of  $30,000,  made  a  year’s  study 
of  the  hn.'incial  structure  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  schools.  That  study  was  directed 
by  Dr.  Paul  R.  Mort,  who  had  made 
similar  studies  in  nineteen  other  states, 
rhe  plan  proposed  is  in  actual  opera¬ 
tion  in  most  of  these,  notably  New 
York  State,  where  it  has  enabled  the 
schools  to  survive  the  depression  far 
better  than  they  have  in  our  own  state. 

"Lhe  first  steps  in  carrying  out  this 
program  have  been  taken  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  The  1935  Legislature  accepted 
the  plan  for  equitable  distribution  in 
principle  when  it  passed  the  School 
Equalization  Act  (Chap.  224,  P.  L. 
1935)  That  act  remains  a  dead  let¬ 
ter,  however,  until  some  source  of 
state  school  revenue  is  found  to  re¬ 


place  the  present  state  school  tax  on 
property.  The  plan  does  not  involve 
any  increase  in  education  costs  in  New 
Jersey,  and  it  does  hold  out  promise 
for  better  schools  and  lower  property 
taxes. 

It  is  being  balked,  however,  by  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  present  Legislature  to  con¬ 
sider  their  constitutional  obligations, 
the  needs  of  the  children,  or  the  plight 
of  property  owners.  It  is  being  balk¬ 
ed  by  their  unwillingness  to  act,  even 
upon  constructive  legislation,  before  the 
May  primaries. 

Legislators  are  continuing  to  take 
this  attitude  despite  the  fact  that  any 
measures  predicated  on  the  1933  Leg¬ 
islative  Report  on  Taxation  would 


seem  to  offer  a  safe,  intelligent,  per¬ 
manent  solution  to  the  problems  of  re¬ 
lief,  schools  and  taxation  which  face 
our  state. 

The  bills  sponsored  by  Senator 
Loizeaux  attack  both  the  relief  and 
the  educational  problems  in  such  a 
comprehensive  manner  as  to  provide 
genuine  reductions  in  local  property 
taxes.  These  bills  bid  fair  to  deserve 
the  support  of  everyone. 

Te.ichers  as  citizens  have  a  duty  to 
perform,  and  the  time  has  come  to 
perform  it.  The  I>egislaturc  must  be 
reminded  that  its  function  is  to  leg¬ 
islate,  not  procrastinate  while  it  seeks 
reelection.  Help  arouse  every  parent 
and  citizen  interested  in  seeing  New 
Jersey  have  schools  worthy  of  our  state. 
Point  out  to  every  home  owner  that 
his  taxes,  his  pocketbook,  are  involved. 
See  to  it  that,  if  the  Legislature  does 
not  act  before  May  19,  schools  and 
taxes  become  the  major  issue  in  the 
primary  campaign  that  will  be  held  on 
that  day. 


The  Loizeaux  Plan  Bills 


Assembly  479 — This  “1936  Emer¬ 
gency  Sales  Tax”  bill  would  impose, 
“for  the  privilege  of  selling  tangible 
personal  property  at  retail”  a  tax  of 
2%  upon  total  gross  sales.  Exemptions 
from  the  tax  are  provided  for  food  and 
food  products,  medicines,  eye  glasses, 
lenses  and  frames,  artificial  limbs, 
teeth,  eyes  and  crutches  and  braces, 
cigarettes,  personal  property  for  con¬ 
sumption  in  industrial  processing  or 
agricultural  production,  sales  of  gas 
and  electricity,  motor  fuels,  alcoholic 
beverages,  water  delivered  through 
mains,  magazines  retailing  for  less  than 
eleven  cents,  and  sales  by  any  govern¬ 
mental  agency. 

After  July  1,  1936,  everyone  en¬ 
gaged  in  selling  personal  property  at 
retail  would  be  required  to  have  a 
license  costing  $1.00.  Retailers  would 
be  prohibited  from  advertising  or  rep¬ 
resenting  that  the  tax  has  bwn  or  is 
being  assumed  and  not  added  to  the 
selling  price,  and  would  also  be  pro¬ 
hibited  from  stating  the  amount  of  tax 
included  in  the  selling  price.  Proceeds 
of  the  tax  would  be  paid  to  the  State 
Treasurer  for  the  credit  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  state  fund.  The  tax  would  be 
imposed  from  May  1,  1936,  to  June 
30,  1938,  when  it  would  become  in¬ 
operative. 

Assembly  480 — This  bill  would 
impose  upon  every  resident  of  the  state 
a  tax  of  1V5%  upon  entire  net  income. 
It  would  apply  to  salaries,  wages  and 
other  compensation  received  from  the 
state  or  any  political  subdivision.  The 
tax  also  applies  to  every  non-resident 
upon  net  income  from  property  owned 


or  occupation  carried  on  in  this  state, 
except  where  there  is  a  reciprocal  law 
exempting  New  Jersey  residents  de¬ 
riving  their  income  in  that  state.  Ex¬ 
emptions  provided  are  substantially  the 
same  as  those  covered  by  the  United 
States  income  tax  law;  i.  e.,  $1,000  for 
single  persons,  and  $2,500  for  the  head 
of  a  family,  and  $400  for  each  de¬ 
pendent. 

Assembly  481 — This  bill  would 
impose  a  corporation  franchise  tax.  The 
tax  would  be  upon  “every  corporation 
engaged  in  business  in  this  state  ex¬ 
cept  those  corporations  specifically  ex¬ 
empted,  for  the  privilege  of  exercising 
its  franchise  in  this  state  in  a  corporate 
capacity  or  for  the  privilege  of  doing 
business  in  this  state,  which  tax  shall 
be  measured  by,  and  paid  annually  upon 
and  with  respect  to.  that  part  of  its 
entire  net  income  for  each  taxable  year, 
derived  from  business  transacted  with¬ 
in  this  state  and  computed  at  the  rate 
of  three  f)er  centum  (3%)  of  such 
income,  or  if  there  should  be  no  net 
income  or  if  the  tax  on  the  net  in¬ 
come  shall  be  less  than  ten  dollars 
($10.00),  then  in  either  case  each  such 
corporation  shall  pay  annually  to  the 
state  a  minimum  tax  of  ten  dollars 
($10.00). 

Exemptions  are  provided  for  laUir, 
agricultural  or  horticultural  organiza¬ 
tions,  mutual  savings  banks  without 
capital  stock,  fraternal  beneficiary  or¬ 
ganizations,  domestic  building  and  loan 
associations  and  cooperative  banks, 
cemetery  companies  not  operated  for 
profit,  exclusively  religious,  charitable, 
scientific,  literary,  or  educational  or- 
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jianizations,  business  leagues,  chambers 
of  commerce,  etc.,  civic  leagues  and 
employees’  associations,  recreational 
clubs,  other  groups  of  mutual  organiza¬ 
tions,  farmers’  mutual  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  cooperatives,  corporations 
whose  income  goes  to  an  exempt  cor¬ 
poration,  and  farm  credit  organizations. 

Assembly  482 — This  bill  would 
impose  a  two  cent  tax  on  each  pack¬ 
age  of  20  cigarettes,  payment  to  be  in¬ 
dicated  by  means  of  stamps  affixed  to 
each  package.  All  dealers  in  cigar¬ 
ettes  would  be  required  to  have  a  state 
license  costing  $1.00  each. 

Senate  293 — This  bill  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  distribution  of  the  mone\ 
which  would  be  raised  by  the  four  meas¬ 
ures  listed  above.  It  lists  (1)  for  sal¬ 
aries  for  judicial  officers  and  election 
<^fficers;  (2)  for  interest  and  amortiza¬ 
tion  requirements  for  soldiers’  bonus 
bonds;  (3)  for  assistance  to  aged  and 
needy  residents;  (4)  for  dependent  and 
tieglected  children;  (5)  for  commis¬ 
sion  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  crip¬ 
pled  children;  (6)  for  the  commission 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  blind;  (7)  for  the  support  of 
free  public  schools;  (8)  for  the  support 
of  needy  and  dependent  persons;  (9) 
for  public  assistance  and  disposition  of 
excess. 

The  section  providing  for  school 
funds  reads  as  follows:  “There  shall 
be  appropriated  annually  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  state  fund  to  the  state  public 
school  fund  created  by  section  two  of 
chapter  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-five,  such  sums  as  the  I.«egislature 
shall  determine  to  be  sufficient  to  carry 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  said  chap¬ 
ter  and  to  replace  the  revenues  derived 
from  the  tax  heretofore  levied  by  the 
several  municipalities  and  taxing  dis¬ 
tricts  of  this  state  under  the  authority 
of  chapter  one,  laws  of  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  three,  and  the  laws 
amendatory  thereof  and  supplemental 
thereto,  otherwise  known  as  the  state 
schord  tax.  Nothing  herein  contained 
shall  in  anvwise  be  construed  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  permanent  fund  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  free  public  schools,  created  by 
paragraph  six.  section  seven  of  article 
four  of  the  State  Constitution.’’ 

'I'he  bill  also  provides  for  the  repeal 
«)f  the  state  sch<Md  tax,  and  carries  a 
provision  that  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  shall  remain  inoperative  until  the 
four  tax  measures  listed  above  bec<ime 
laws,  as  well  as  another  bill  “to  pro- 
\  ide  for  the  protection,  welfare  of  and 
financial  assistance  to  needy  persons  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  providing  for 
the  administration  thereof  and  pre¬ 
scribing  penalties  for  the  violation 
thereof.” 


A  FORMAL  request  that  a  bill  be  draft- 
_  ed  to  fix  $1,000  a  year  as  a  mini¬ 
mum  salary  for  full-time  teachers  was 
made  by  the  Legislative  Committee 
at  a  meeting  In  Newark  on  April  3. 
The  committee  also  asked  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  Charles  H.  Elliott,  who  was 
present,  an  opinion  on  the  full  scope 
and  effect  of  Chapter  7,  P.  L.  1936, 
which  provided  for  the  restoration  of 
cuts  on  salaries  of  $1,000  or  less. 

The  proposed  Loizeaux  tax  plan 
was  discussed  by  the  committee. 

The  following  material  summarizes 
legislative  action  up  to  April  22  on 
legislation,  on  which  the  Association 
has  expressed  an  opinion : 

SEN.ATE  51  (Powell)  .Xmends  Chap. 

7,  Laws  of  1936.  Provides  that  salaries 
of  teachers  and  employees  of  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  who  receive  slightly  more  than  $1,000 
compensation  shall  not  be  reduced  to  less 
than  $1,000  bv  reason  of  anv  pav  cut. 
.\PPROVED.  L.-WV,  Chap.  27. 

SEN.\TE  117  (Burling)  To  provide 
that  where  expenditure  for  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  in  a  county  is  in  excess  of  $100,000, 
the  State  shall  appropriate  to  such  county 
not  less  than  $4-0,000.  (Education)  OP¬ 
POSED. 

SE\.-\TE  133  (Smathers)  To  extend 
for  the  year  1936  the  privilege  of  paying 
State  School  Tax  in  scrip.  APPROVED. 
LAW,  Chap.  57. 

SEN.-\TE  180  (Prall)  Creates  State 
Department  of  Local  Government  Finances 
and  fixes  minimum  tax  rate  at  $2.50  on 
$100.  (Taxation)  VICJOROUSLY  OP¬ 
POSED. 

SEN.-\TE  197  (Prall)  To  provide  that 
when  there  is  accumulated  in  the  reserve 
of  the  State  School  Tax  an  amount  which 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  is  sufficient  to  justify  its  dis- 
tiibution.  he  is  authorized  to  apportion  such 
amount.  APPROVED.  LAW.  Chap.  58. 

SENATE  236  (Burling)  To  enable 
Boards  of  Education  to  borrow  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  tuition  monies  from  sending  dis¬ 
tricts.  .\mended.  APPROVED.  Passed 
in  Senate  (.Assembly-Education). 

.\SSEMBI.Y  21  (Cavinato — for  the 
Speaker)  To  provide  that  where  a  Board 
of  Education  has  reason  to  believe  that 
a  person  in  its  employ  is  in  ill  health,  it 
shall  be  its  duty  to  require  a  thorough 
physical  examination  of  such  person.  Pro¬ 
vides  that  such  person  shall  be  ineligible 
for  further  service  while  such  ill  health 
exists.  .Amended.  .APPROV'ED.  Passed 
in  .Assemblv.  Received  in  Senate  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  Education  Committee.  Received 
back  in  .Assembly  for  further  consideration. 

ASSEMBLY  22  (Cavinato — for  the 
Speaker)  To  provide  for  a  stereoscopic 
x-ray  photograph  of  students  in  normal 
school  for  existence  of  tuberculosis  and 
disqualify  from  attendance  while  such  ill¬ 
ness  exists.  (Public  Health)  Second  read¬ 
ing.  APPROVED. 

ASSE.MBLY  23  (Cavinato— for  the 
Speaker)  To  provide  for  a  chest  exam¬ 
ination  of  pupils  in  public  schools.  ,AP- 
FROV'ED.  Passed  in  .Assembly. 


ASSEMBLY  30  (McAlevy)  To  compel 
teachers,  principals  and  persons  in  charge 
of  schools  to  lead  the  salute  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  flag.  (Education)  OPPOSED. 

•ASSEMBLY  31  (McAlevy)  To  compel 
pupils  in  the  State  to  salute  the  .American 
flag.  (Education)  OPPOSED. 

•ASSEMBLY  78  (Thomas)  To  provide 
for  salary  reductions  for  state  office  hold¬ 
ers  running  from  59^  at  $3,000  to  25%  in 
excess  of  $15,000.  OPPOSED.  Passed  in 
•Assembly. 

.ASSEMBLA'  92  (Sanford)  Permits  yearly 
reduction  of  20  per  cent  on  municipal  as¬ 
sessments  upon  improvements  and  person¬ 
alty  until  expunged;  provides  for  refer¬ 
endum.  (Taxation)  OPPOSED. 

•ASSEMBLY  93  (McAlevy)  To  provide 
that  all  regularly  appointed  school  em¬ 
ployees  shall  be  included  in  membership  in 
the  Teachers’  Pension  Fund  (Education) 
OPPOSED. 

•ASSEMBLA’  168  (Hand)  To  increase 
the  membership  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  from  6  to  11  (as  amended).  .AP¬ 
PROVED.  Passed  in  Assembly. 

ASSEMBLA’  173  (Sanford)  To  abolish 
County  Boards  of  Examiners  of  Teachers. 
•APPROVED.  Passed  in  Assembly. 

•ASSEMBLY  207  (Burke)  To  regulate 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  janitors, 
custodians,  etc.,  by  Boards  of  Education 
according  to  the  number  of  years  of  service. 
•APPROVED.  Passed  in  .Assembly. 

ASSEMBLY  233  (Geddes)  To  prohibit 
the  employment  of  both  the  husband  and 
wife  by  the  State  or  a  subdivision.  (Edu¬ 
cation)  OPPOSED  (unconstitutional). 

ASSEMBLY  285  (Van  Fleet)  To  give 
tenure  of  office  to  secretaries,  clerks  and 
assistant  clerks,  etc.,  of  Boards  of  Educa¬ 
tion  after  three  years’  service.  (Education) 
APPROVED. 

•ASSEMBLY  287  (Butz,  by  request)  To 
impose  an  income  and  corporation  tax. 
(Taxation)  STRONGLY  APPROVED. 

ASSEMBLY  288  (Butz,  by  request)  Com¬ 
panion  bill  to  •A-287,  repeals  State  School 
Tax  where  there  are  revenues  for  appor¬ 
tionment  under  Chap.  224,  P.  L.  1935. 
(Taxation)  STRONGLY  APPROVED. 

.ASSEMBLY  310  (Thomas)  To  provide 
for  the  preparation  and  publishing  of  an 
estimate  of  city  and  school  district  budgets 
35  days  before  the  date  set  for  the  annual 
school  election  and  also  for  public  hearings 
on  the  same.  OPPOSED.  Second  reading. 

ASSEMBLY  335  (Sanford)  To  create 
Countv  junior  Colleges.  (Education)  .AP- 
I’ROVED.  Second  reading. 

.ASSEMBLA’  430  (Walker)  To  prohibit 
a  pensioner  of  the  State  or  any  of  its  sub¬ 
divisions  from  holding  any  public  oflFice 
having  a  salary  of  more  than  $500  unless 
the  pension  is  waived.  (Municipalities) 
VIGOROUSLY  OPPOSED.  Second  read¬ 
ing. 

.ASSEMBLA’  436  (Burke)  To  make  rail¬ 
road  tax  monies  available  for  school  pur¬ 
poses.  .APPROVED.  Passed  in  Assembly 
( Senate — Taxation) . 

•ASSEMBLY  453  ((ieddes)  To  provide 
for  the  holding  of  three  budget  confer¬ 
ences  at  which  representatives  of  organiza¬ 
tions  of  twenty  or  more  citizens  shall  be 
represented.  (Municipalities)  OPPOSED. 
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The  Three  Bears 

With  Incidental  Interruptions 

EFFA  E.  PRESTON 

New  Brunswick 

Scene — A  first  grade  room.  A  group 
of  children  are  about  to  read 
the  story  of  THE  THREE 
BEARS.  The  teacher  is  speak* 
ing  and  her  tones  vary  from 
saccharine  complacency  to 
anguished  irritation. 


NOW,  children,  we’re 
going  to  read  a  lovely 
story  about  three  bears.  See, 
they’re  just  eating  their  oat¬ 
meal.  (Little  girl  from  next 
room  enters).  Yes,  Betty? 

Tell  Miss  Greene  I’m  very 
sorry  but  the  white  paint 
is  all  used  up.  ( Betty 
goes  out).  See  the  pretty 
little  blue  bowl?  That’s 
Baby  Bear’s  bowl. 

Of  course  Mamma  Bear 
cooked  the  oatmeal,  Jimmy. 

I  don’t  know,  Rosie;  we’ll 
read  and  see  if  they  had 
anything  else  for  breakfast. 

( Boy  enters  with  paper 
which  the  teacher  reads 
aloud  and  signs  before  re¬ 
turning  to  him).  “Meeting 
in  Room  III  at  12:50  to  elect  a  rep¬ 
resentative  to  the  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion.’’  No,  Mary,  I  don’t  think  the 
bears  had  an  icebox.  What,  Jennie? 
A  lady  at  the  door?  Well,  let  her  be 
there.  (Mrs.  Jeeves  enters).  Good 
morning,  Mrs.  Jeeves.  Of  course  you 
may  speak  to  the  children.  Boys  and 
girls,  stop  working  and  listen  while 
Mrs.  Jeeves  tells  us  about  the  puppet 
show.  (Mrs.  Jeeves  tells  them).  Not 
at  all,  Mrs.  Jeeves.  Good-bye. 

Now,  boys  and  girls,  read  the  first 
page  of  the  story  and  find  out  why  the 
bears  didn’t  finish  their  oatmeal. 
( Large  girl  enters  with  note  which 
teacher  reads  to  herself  before  signing, 
NO,  and  handing  it  back.)  “Have  you 
Smith  Brothers’  Philosophy  of  Arithme¬ 
tic?’’  If  1  had  I’d  keep  it.  How’  can  I 
write  a  paper  on  “Shall  we  add  up  or 
down?’’  without  the  Smith  Brothers? 
f  oil’d  think  I  had  nothing  to  do  but 
prepare  for  meetings,  anv'way.  Yes, 
Gracie,  the  oatmeal  was  too  hot.  Enter 
Principal).  Yes,  Mr.  Moore?  Names 
and  addresses  of  all  boys  between  eight 
and  ten  to  be  in  the  Central  Office  by 
nwin,  and  done  in  triplicate?  I’ll  write 
them  at  once. 

Children,  read  and  see  what  happened 
while  the  bears  were  gone.  I  don’t 


care  if  you  did  read  it,  Johnny. 
Read  it  again.  (Writes  list 
hastily).  Harry,  take  this  to 
the  office,  please.  No,  Sarah, 
the  bears  didn’t  go  to  the  movies. 
Of  course  it  was  too  early.  It 
was  just  after  breakfast.  Bears 
don’t  go  to  movies,  anv'way.  Yes,  Joey. 
'I'hey  went  for  a  walk  in  the  w’oods. 
\  es,  Sarah,  I’m  sure  if  they  did  go  to 
the  movies  they’d  like  Shirley  Temple. 
(Enter  clerk).  Dora’s  cumulative 
record  isn’t  all  made  out?  I’m  sorry. 
Miss  Richards.  I’ll  do  it  this  noon. 

Now,  Tony,  who  came  in  at  the 
window  ?  ( Boy  enters  with  card 

which  she  reads  and  signs  NO  in  large 


Incidental  Interruptions 

letters.)  “Did  you  take  college  courses 
this  summer?  If  so,  how  many  points 
and  in  what  subjects?’’  I  signed  No,  to 
a  card  like  that  last  week  and  I  certainly 
haven’t  taken  any  courses  since.  (Boy 
takes  card  and  departs) . 

Yes,  Sammy.  Silverhair  was  a  very 
naughty  girl.  (Teacher  across  the  hall 
flutters  in).  No,  Miss  Clarke,  I  don’t 
think  we  should.  Personally  I  don’t 
feel  like  sending  anybody  a  note  of 
thanks  about  anything.  Of  course,  if 
everybody  else  wants  to,  go  ahead. 
(Clerk  returns).  Telephone  message 
for  me  ?  What  now,  for  goodness’ 
sake?  Oh,  she’ll  hear  all  the  doubtful 
ones  read  at  two  this  afternoon.  Isn’t 
that  just  lovely.  Tell  her  to  bring  her 
supper — it’ll  take  some  time.  And  if 
anyone  else  calls  tell  ’em  I’m  dead. 
Now,  boys  and  girls,  read  and  see  what 
happened  to  the  little  girl.  No,  the 
bears  didn’t  eat  her,  Frankie.  Read  it 
and  stop  guessing. 

(Enter  an  irate  parent.)  Good 
morning,  Mrs.  Gregory.  What  is  it? 
Some  one  tore  Paul’s  cap  on  the  wav 
home  last  night?  You  don’t  know  who 
the  boy  w’as?  He  isn’t  in  this  room? 
I’m  very  sorry  but — Oh,  he  did  ?  Well, 
if  Paul  throws  stones — Yes,  yes,  Mrs. 
Gregory.  I’ll  send  a  note  around. 
Good  morning.  Katie,  it  isn’t  polite  to 


say  Mrs.  Gregory  growls  like  a  big 
bear.  I’m  surprised.  (Enter  boy  with 
note).  What’s  this?  (Gives  boy  back 
the  note  and  he  goes  on  his  way). 
Children,  tell  your  mothers  there’s  to  be 
a  cake  sale  in  the  basement  on  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon.  Ask  them  to  make  a 
cake  to  sell  and  to  come  and  buy  a  cake, 
too.  Why  don’t  they  just  keep  the  cake 
they  bake  ?  Bobby,  don’t  ask  silly  ques¬ 
tions  and  please  remember  to  raise  your 
hand  when  you  have  anything  to  say. 

Now,  we’ll  read  this  nice  story  aloud. 
Remember  you  are  to  talk  just  as  the 
bears  did.  (Clerk  appears  in  door). 
What  is  it.  Miss  Richards?  What? 
Three  teachers  from  Hamberwell  to 
observe!  I’m  to  have  them  until  twelve 
and  they  want  to  see  spelling?  Well, 

of  all  the - !  They’ll  be  here  in  ten 

minutes?  Children,  put  your  books 
away,  quickly.  I  know  we  haven’t  read 
about  the  three  bears,  Johnny.  No,  1 
don’t  know  when  we’ll  read  the  story ; 
maybe  we’ll  get  around  to  reading  sopie 
time  next  week.  We’re  going  tp  do 
spelling  now. 

Health,  Safety  Topics 

For  May  and  June 

Sunshine — values;  proper  amount; 

danger  and  care  of  sunburn. 

Poison  iw — recognition;  how  acquir¬ 
ed  and  prevented. 

Swimming — importance;  selection  of 
place;  dangers  to  avoid;  protection 
of  younger  children ;  resuscitation. 
Picnics — selection  of  food;  food  pres¬ 
ervation,  packing  the  box,  prepara¬ 
tion  and  serving;  cooking  and  fire 
prevention;  disposal  of  remains;  care 
of  property  and  public  parks. 

Hikes — traffic  hazards  and  safety  pre¬ 
cautions;  shoes  and  stockings;  cloth¬ 
ing;  dangers  of  hitch-hiking;  safe 
drinking  water;  bathing  and  change 
of  clothing. 

V'ac.ation — values;  meaning  of  rec¬ 
reation  ;  public  provisions  for  recrea¬ 
tion  ;  safety  in  traveling. 

Hot  we.ather  drinks — fruit  juices 
and  milk ;  frequency  and  amount ; 
source  of  drink;  sanitation;  cleanli¬ 
ness  of  server;  individual  cups. 

DR.  ALLEN  G.  IRELAND. 

State  Department. 


Safety  Conference 

'Phe  Eastern  Safety  Conference  is 
scheduled  for  May  20^21  at  the  Bcrk- 
eley-Carteret  Hotel,  Asbury  Park.  Dr. 
Ira  Chapman,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Elizabeth,  is  chairman  of 
the  Education  Section,  which  will  meet 
on  May  21.  A  program  of  interest 
to  schiH)l  administrators  is  being  de¬ 
veloped.  The  feature  this  year  will 
be  demonstrations  given  by  teachers 
and  pupils. 
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The  Twain  Have  Met 


New  Jersey  and  California 

Exchange  Principalships 


GEORGE  HETZEL 
Exchange  Principal 
Passaic 

Dr.  E.  Scott  Holbeck,  Principal 
of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Inter¬ 
mediate  School  of  Passaic,  has  exchang¬ 
ed  his  principalship  for  mine  at  the 
John  Marshall  Junior  High  School  of 
Pasadena.  The  exchange  consists  not 
only  of  schools,  but  of  homes  as  well. 
Each,  however,  retains  his  own  salary. 

The  exchange  idea,  while  not  a  new 
venture,  so  far  as  teachers  are  con¬ 
cerned,  is  entirely  new  in  the  field  of 
administration.  The  plan  is  so  feasible 
and  is  fraught  with  so  many  significant 
values  that  one  wonders  why  it  has 
not  been  practiced  before.  This  par¬ 
ticular  exchange  is  of  special  interest 
because  of  its  radical  nature.  Three 
thousand  miles  separate  Pasadena  and 
Passaic.  The  population  of  the  former 
is  almost  entirely  American,  while  the 
latter  has  a  large  foreign  group.  Also, 
the  two  schools  are  quite  different,  as 
the  Marshall  Junior  High  consists  of 
the  seventh  to  the  tenth  grade,  inclu¬ 
sive,  and  the  Wilson  is  an  intermedi¬ 
ate,  platoon  school. 

While  some  might  question  the  values 
of  an  exchange  under  such  dissimilar 
conditions,  yet  the  newness,  the  dif¬ 
ference,  the  contrast  immediately  issue 
the  challenge  to  revise  one’s  educational 
procedures  and  to  attack  the  new  situa¬ 
tion  with  an  open  mind,  and  with  the 
desire  to  make  good  in  a  new  educa¬ 
tional,  as  well  as  social,  environment. 
.Aside  from  these  direct  values  to  the 
principal  there  are  the  many  possibil¬ 
ities  of  serving  one’s  own  school  system 
through  visiting  many  schools,  contact¬ 
ing  educators,  taking  work  at  the  uni¬ 
versities,  and  studying  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  financing  of  new  school 
s)rstems. 

In  this  brief  paper  there  can  be  given 
only  a  summary  of  the  many  advantages 
of  this  plan,  as  the  writer  is  experienc¬ 
ing  them: 

1)  The  change  of  environment  and 
the  abandonment  of  established  pro¬ 
cedures,  together  with  the  incidental 
travel  experiences.  This  forces  a  re¬ 
establishment  of  educational,  social  and 
economic  standards  in  comparison  with 
those  with  which  one  is  familiar. 

2)  The  opportunity  to  study  the 
administrative  organization  of  the  board 
of  education  and  superintendent  in  the 
exchange  city. 


3)  The  opportunity  to  study  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  exchange  principal 
and  to  evaluate  his  practices  in  terms 
of  educational  outcomes  within  the 
school.  This  requires  a  very  thought¬ 
ful  appraisal  of  the  conditions  in  the 
new  school  and  community. 

4)  Besides  the  securing  of  many  help¬ 
ful  suggestions  from  the  policies  of  his 
predecessor,  the  visiting  principal  also 
contributes  from  his  own  experience 
many  things  that  are  easily  adapted  to 
the  new  situation — things  which  simply 
had  not  occurred  to  the  other  prin¬ 
cipal.  In  this  way  each  principal  profits 
from  the  other’s  experiences — and  per¬ 
haps,  mistakes. 

5)  Also,  in  the  new  school  one  has 
the  opportunity  to  observe  over  a  long 
peridd  the  many  classroom  activities 
under  the  direction  of  a  large  number 
of  excellent  teachers. 

6)  One  of  the  finest  privileges  of 
the  exchange  principal  is  that  of  visit¬ 
ing  many  different  school  systems,  good, 
bad  and  indifferent,  from  all  of  which 
he  learns  many  things  that  he  wishes 


to  incorporate  into  his  own  thinking 
and  practice,  as  well  as  much  that  he 
realizes  should  be  rejected. 

7)  Other  experiences  which  arc 
pleasurable  and  broadening  come 
through  meeting  a  great  many  people 
and  forming  new  friendships. 

8)  Still  another  very  significant 
means  of  growth  for  the  exchange  prin¬ 
cipal  is  in  complying  with  the  many 
requests  from  different  sources  for  the 
giving  of  addresses  and  the  writing  of 
educational  articles.  These  require  a 
thoughtful  assembly  of  definite  and  ap¬ 
propriate  material. 

9)  Of  direct  educational  value  to 
the  writer  this  year  are  the  many  pro¬ 
fessional  meetings  attended — councils, 
forums,  round  tables  and  panel  discus¬ 
sions.  Also,  the  Saturday  work  at 
Teachers  College  throughout  the  year 
has  been  most  stimulating. 

10)  Finally,  and  in  conclusion,  the 
writer  has,  from  time  to  time,  at  a 
distance  of  three  thousand  miles,  given 
critical  consideration  to  the  John 
Marshall  Junior  High  School,  in  an 
attempt  to  evaluate  more  wisely  the 
administration  of  that  school,  so  that 
upon  returning  there  may  be  a  con¬ 
structive  revision  of  former  procedures, 
due  to  the  educational  advantages  re¬ 
sulting  from  this  exchange  principal- 
ship.  May  others  become  interested 
in  doing  likewise. 


Our  Native  Abroad 


DR.  E.  S.  HOLBECK 
Exchange  Principal 
Pasadena 

IN  January,  1934,  a  letter  was 
written  to  Dr.  John  A.  Sexon,  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  at  Pasadena,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  suggesting  an  exchange  for  a 
year,  of  my  services  as  principal  of  a 
school  in  Passaic,  for  one  of  the  Pasa¬ 
dena  principal’s.  Such  a  suggestion 
coming  from  the  so-called  conserva¬ 
tive  East  must  have  been  a  shock  to  a 
progressive  superintendent  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  ! 

At  first  the  plan  didn’t  seem  to  be 
workable.  After  all.  New  Jersey  is 
a  country  “afar  off,’’  while  many  other 
factors  militated  against  the  inception 
of  such  a  novel  plan. 

But  Superintendent  Sexon  was  in¬ 
terested  in  adventurous  experiments. 
When  Mr.  George  Hetzel,  Principal 
of  the  John  Marshall  Junior  High 
School,  indicated  his  willingness  to 
enter  into  such  an  e.xchange,  plans  to 
arrange  the  matter  were  started. 

There  was  much  to  be  done.  Superin¬ 
tendents.  Board  Members  and  State 
Departments  had  to  approve  the  plan. 
The  Passaic  Board  of  Education  and 


Superintendent  A.  O.  Arnold  did 
much  to  bring  the  plan  to  a  head. 
This  was  done  rather  quickly,  the  main 
difficulty  being  such  matters  as  cer¬ 
tification,  retirement  funds  and  salaries. 
However,  every  obstacle  was  overcome. 

Another  interesting  feature  was  the 
exchange  of  homes  and  furnishings. 
Climatic  changes  had  little  or  no  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  spirit  or  interest  of  the 
exchanging  school  men. 

The  experiment  has  been  made  with 
great  success.  It  is  approved  almost 
universally  by  schools,  community  and 
Boards  of  Education.  Since  this  is  the 
first  experiment  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  it  has  been  watched  by 
many.  Many  educators  and  teachers 
have  viewed  the  plan  with  favor  and 
expressed  desire  to  promote  the  scheme 
m.ore  generally.  A  great  many  teachers 
and  principals  talked  with  the  writer 
with  reference  to  some  sort  of  an  ex¬ 
change. 

Some  of  the  advantages  may  be  listed 
below : 

I.  General  Advantages 

A.  Help  to  unify  and  integrate  the 
public  school  system  in  the 
United  States. 
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B.  Broadening,  cultural  and  edu¬ 
cational  experience  for  principals, 
teachers,  students,  and  all  con¬ 
cerned,  in  that  it  acquaints  all 
with  the  ideas  and  conditions 
found  in  another  section  of  the 
country. 

C.  Study  of  educational  set-up  of 
another  state — its  advantages, 
disadvantages,  and  opportunities 
for  leadership  in  school  life  and 
community. 

D.  Provides  opportunities  to  travel, 
opportunity  to  study  culture, 
geography,  and  a  new  situation. 

II.  Specific  Advantages 

A.  Takes  both  teachers  and  adminis¬ 
trators  “out  of  the  rut”  through 
change  in  leadership.  Also,  gives 
opportunity  for  distinctive  leader¬ 
ship. 

B.  Particular  school  practices  may 
be  examined,  studied,  and  evalu¬ 
ated  ;  such  as : 

1.  Organization  and  administra¬ 
tive  details  in  the  particular 
school. 

2.  Types  of  social  control  and 
discipline,  student  activities, 
extra  curricular,  etc. 

3.  Administrative  matters  such 
as: 

a.  Supervision 

b.  Educational  offerings 

c.  Educational  costs  and  fi¬ 
nance 

d.  Teacher  and  student 
personnel 

e.  Business  procedure 

f.  Buildings 

g.  Observe  school  and  home 
relationships 

h.  Special  problems  of  com¬ 
munity — social,  political, 
and  financial. 

C.  Study  can  be  made  of  problems 
peculiar  to  the  student  body, 
teachers,  parents  of  a  certain 
section. 


MACMILLAN 
BOOKS  .  .  . 


Titles  that  are  favor¬ 
ites  the  country  over 
and 

many  new  titles 
published  this  spring! 


EVER  INCREASING  IN  FAVOR 

The  Gates  Program 
of  Reading 

Today’s  leading  method  of  teaching 
reading  as  embodied  in  the  Work- 
Play  Books,  by  Gates,  Huber,  and 
Ayer. 


Newly  added  to  the  popular 

Health  and  Growth 
Series 

By  Charters,  Smiley  and 
Strang 

FROM  MORNING  TILL 
NIGHT 

—Grad*  One— 

HAPPY  DAYS 

— Grade  Two- 

Completing  this  eminent  series 
for  the  enture  elementary  system, 
grades  one  through  eight. 


A  successful  series  of  work-type 
readers 

Reading  to  Learn 

Book  One  —  Book  Two  —  Book  Three 

By  YOAKAM,  BAGLET, 
and  KNOWLTON 

For  the  improvement  of  reading  abil¬ 
ity  as  well  as  preparation  for  social 
studies,  in  intermediate  grades. 


Canby,  Carter, 
and  Miller 


Fine  New  Books 
For  High  Schools 


REVISED 

EDITIONS 

ot 


Junior  Book  One 
— Grade  7 — 

Junior  Book  Two 

Grade  8 " 


in 

the 

series 


High  School  English 

Completing  this  superb  series  for  the 
entire  six-year  course  of  English  com¬ 
position. 


Grievance,  Redress  Croup 
To  Meet  May  15 

The  Grievances  and  Redress  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  will  hold  a  meeting  at 
the  Robert  Treat  Hotel,  Newark,  on 
May  15  at  7 :30  P.  M.  The  Committee 
will  meet  for  consultation  with  those 
who  have  matters  to  bring  before  it. 

If  documents  are  to  be  submitted, 
please  have  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary,  Miss  Adelaide  E.  Davis, 
Newton  Street  School,  Newark,  in  suf¬ 
ficient  time  before  the  date  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  so  the  committee  may  familiarize 
itself  with  the  facts  of  the  case  to  be 
presented. 


BLACK  and  CONANT 

New  Practical 
Chemistry 

As  modem  as  the  most  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  world  of  chemistry. 


LENNES 

Practical 

Mathematics 

A  general  course  for  ninth-graders. 


Ullman  and  Henry 
Latin  Books 

New  Elementary  Latin  and  Second 
Latin  Book  have  been  thoroughly  re¬ 
vised. 


The  REVISED  EDITION  of 
WATKINS  and  BEDELL 

General  Science 
For  Today 

New  material,  new  illustrations,  new 
problems. 


ROUX 

Premier  Cours  de  Francais 
Second  Cours  de  Francois 

New  books,  perfectly  articulated, 
simple. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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School,  Relief  Money 

Solution  Is  Seen 

{Continued  from  page  193) 

pality  which  included  a  tax  of  at  least 
three  mills  in  its  tax  rate  for  relief 
could  apply  for  state  aid,  which  would 
be  administered  by  the  Division  of 
Public  Assistance.  As  long  as  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  is  available  for  old  age  re¬ 
lief  and  dependent  children’s  care,  there 
would  be  approximately  $5,000,000 
available  for  this  equalization  fund 
under  this  program. 

Tax  Reduction  Anticipated 

When  this  full  program  went  into 
effect,  a  total  of  $19,216,831.54  now 
representing  local  expenditures  would 
be  assumed  by  the  State,  making  the 
revenue  already  collected  by  local  gov¬ 
ernments  for  those  expenditures  avail¬ 
able  for  relief  financing  or,  where  pos¬ 
sible,  for  property  tax  rate  reductions. 
This  figure  is  composed  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  items:  $16,221,588.54,  the 
amount  levied  last  year  under  the  2.75 
mill  state  school  tax;  $900,000,  the 
amount  levied  for  soldiers’  bonus 
bonds;  $850,000,  salaries  of  judges, 
court  costs,  etc. ;  $84,497,  savings  to 
counties  under  old  age  relief  changes; 
$1,160,746,  estimated  saving  under 
changes  in  care  of  dependent  children, 
including  the  reduction  in  counties’ 
share  of  this  item. 

Senator  Loizeaux  has  estimated  the 
burden  of  relief  being  returned  to  mu¬ 
nicipalities  under  this  program  would 
be  lower  than  the  present  estimated 
needs  by  $13,500,000  annually.  This 
conclusion  is  reached  on  the  basis  that 
approximately  $5,000,000  which  has 
been  taken  from  relief  funds  for  old 
age  relief  and  dependent  children  would 
be  replaced  by  new  revenues;  relief 
costs  would  be  less  by  $1,500,000 
through  the  reduced  relief  rolls  which 
would  result  from  the  liberalization  of 
requirements  for  old  age  relief  and  de¬ 
pendent  children’s  aid,  and  a  saving 
of  approximately  $7,000,000  which 
would  result  from  reduced  adminis¬ 
trative  costs  of  relief  and  reduced  case 
loads.  On  the  basis  that  relief  needs 
under  the  present  system  are  $30,- 
000,000,  this  reduction  of  $13,500,000 
would  mean  a  burden  of  only  $16,- 
500,000  would  be  returned  to  local 
governments. 

Since  local  governments  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  their  ability  to  meet  the 
$19,216,831.54  for  the  items  of  which 
they  will  be  relieved,  together  with  a 
contribution  of  about  $5,000,000  to 
relief  expenses  under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem,  or  a  total  of  $24,216,831.54,  Sen¬ 
ator  Loizeaux  feels  that  municipalities 
should  be  in  a  position  to  easily  ab¬ 
sorb  the  $16,500,000  burden  being 
returned  to  them  and,  in  most  in¬ 


stances,  effect  substantial  property  tax 
rate  reductions. 

Legislation  is  being  introduced  with 
those  tax  bills  to  direct  annual  appro¬ 
priations  from  the  new  revenues  for 
the  replacement  purposes  which  have 
been  listed,  including  sufficient  to  make 
effective  the  Wolber  school  bill  pass¬ 
ed  last  year  to  carry  out  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  so-called  Mort  School 
Survey  for  a  standardized  public  edu¬ 
cational  system.  This  accompanying 
legislation  also  provides  that  local  funds 
made  available  through  the  replace¬ 
ment  taxes  must  be  used  either  for 
relief,  payment  of  outstanding  mu¬ 
nicipal  indebtedness,  or  direct  reduc¬ 
tion  of  local  tax  rates. 

The  complete  program  offers  not 
only  a  sound  means  of  financing  emer¬ 
gency  relief  permanently,  but  also 
supplies  stable  school  funds  and  an  as¬ 
sured  reduction  in  the  unreasonable 
assessments  now  levied  against  prop¬ 
erty  owners.  It  would  at  last  fulfill 
the  pledges  made  for  many  years  by 
candidates  of  both  parties  and  would 
eliminate  for  all  time  the  costly,  make¬ 
shift  relief  financing  measures  utilized 
by  the  Legislature  for  the  last  five 
years. 


Jiooks  on  Our  S)esk 


The  Review  cannot  hope  to  review  all 
books  received  and  the  failure  to  do  so  must 
not  be  taken  as  indicating  that  no  more 
space  is  deserved. 

As  Others  Like  You 

Stephenson  and  Millet.  McKnight  and 
McKnight,  Bloomington,  Illinois.  $  .25. 

‘■Most  people  want  to  be  liked.”  The 
attractively  illustrated  booklet  “As  Others 
Like  You”  provides  a  panacea  for  those 
“social  ills”  that  embarrass  the  modern 
high  school  and  college  student.  Prob¬ 
lems  pertaining  to  dining,  dancing,  travel¬ 
ing,  visiting  and  even  dating,  are  brought 
into  the  open  and  treated  with  that  rare 
combination  of  understanding  and  humor. 

Emphasis  is  continually  placed  on  the 
fact  that  outward  courtesy  is  of  little 
value  unless  based  on  true  consideration 
for  others.  “Don’t  push  through  life. 
Move  slowly  enough  to  feel  the  things 
that  are  happening  to  you  and  to  others.” 
With  such  a  theme,  advisers  of  both  boys’ 
and  girls’  groups  should  be  able  to  find 
this  little  handbook  of  practical  use. 

.Anne  A'arrington,  Moorestown. 
New  Pr.\ctic.\l  Chemistry 
Black  and  Conant.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  $1.80. 

Clearing  in  the  West 

Nellie  L.  McClung.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  New  York.  $2.00. 

A  new  novel,  based  on  her  own  life,  by 
a  former  Canadian  school  teacher,  one 
of  whose  earlier  novels  reached  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  half  a  million. 

Society  in  .Action 

Helen  Halter.  Inor  Publishing  Company, 
New  York.  $1.66. 

Hoot-Owl 

Mabel  Guinnip  LaRue.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.  $  .84. 


Kites  and  Kimonos 

Hedrick  and  Van  Noy.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York,  $  .84. 

The  Elementary  School  Teacher’s  Tre.at- 
MENT  OF  Classroom  Behavior  Problems 
Dr.  Nellie  M.  Campbell,  Glassboro.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

The  Place  of  Research  in  Educational 
Reconstruction 

Prepared  by  the  Committee  on  the  Place 
of  Research  in  Education  Reconstruction. 
.American  Educational  Research  Associa¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C.  $  .25. 

Winter  Time 

Blanche  J.  Dearborn.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.  $  .64. 

A  History  of  Our  Country 

David  Saville  Muzzey.  Ginn  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  $2.12. 

Plain  Talk 

John  W.  Studebaker,  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education.  National  Home 
Library  Foundation,  Washington,  D.  C. 
$.25. 

Youth  .  .  .  How  Communities  Can  Help 
Bulletin  1936,  No.  18-1 
Prepared  by  The  Committee  on  Youth 
Problems,  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Washington,  D.  C.  $.10. 

The  Youth  vs.  Society  trial,  sponsored 
last  year  by  the  schools  and  social 
agencies  of  the  Oranges  and  Maplewood, 
is  part  of  the  material  of  this  book. 

From  Then  Until  Now 
Greenan  and  Cottrell,  East  Orange.  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Companv,  Inc.,  New 
A'ork.  $1.36. 

Growth  in  English,  Ninth  Year 
Fowler  and  Simpson.  Newson  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  $1.20. 

Art  Adventures  With  Discarded  Ma¬ 
terials 

Evadna  Kraus  Perry.  Wetzel  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
1936  Essay  .Annual 

Erich  A.  Walter.  Scott,  Foresman  and 
Company,  New  A’ork.  $1.00. 

L.atin  Book  One 

Scott  and  Horn.  Scott,  Foresman  and 
Company,  New  A'ork.  $1.40.  • 

Visual  Education  Series 
Vocabulary  Set  No.  1  and  No.  2.  (Illus¬ 
trations)  $1.00  each.  Community  Work¬ 
ers’,  Civic  Workers’  (Illustrations)  $.70 
each.  Home  Unit  (Illustrations)  $1.00. 
Wetzel  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

English  Through  Experience,  Books  Two 
and  Three 

Weeks,  Cook  and  DeSendall.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York.  $.60  each. 
Premier  Cours  De  Francais 
Louis  A.  Roux.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  A’ork.  $1.48. 

Second  Cours  De  Francais 
Louis  A.  Roux.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  $1.76. 

New  Elementary  Latin 
Ullman  and  Henry.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.  $1.40. 

New  Second  Latin  Book 
Ullman  and  Henry.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.  $1.68. 

Building  America,  Volume  I,  Numbers  1, 
2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 

Society  for  Curriculum  Study,  Inc.,  New 
A'ork.  $  .25  single  copy. 

Practical  Mathematics 

N.  J.  Lennes.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.  $1.20. 

“Bridges  the  gap  between  mathematics 
and  the  social  studies.” 
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Vocational,  Social  Adaptation 
Is  Aim  of  Newark  Courses 


EDWARD  A.  CONROY 
Newark 


the  first  year,  pupils 
may  be  prepared  for 
entrance  into  the 
higher  engineering 
and  technical 
schools. 

Our  high  schools 
do  not  turn  out  a 
completely  trained 
industrial  worker. 
They  do,  however, 
give  the  boy  a  care¬ 
fully  planned  train¬ 
ing  in  the  basic 
skills,  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the 
materials  used,  and  excellent  training 
in  the  mathematics,  science  and  tech¬ 
nical  theory  of  occupations.  In  ad¬ 
dition  he  receives  the  usual  four  years 
of  English,  as  well  as  history,  music  and 
freehand  drawing.  In  his  final  year  he 
may  major  in  some  particular  technical 
subject,  i.e.  machine  design,  wood  con¬ 
struction,  architectural  drawing,  ma¬ 
chine  shop  practice,  drafting,  etc.  If  he 
prepares  for  college  he  elects  a  language 
in  lieu  of*  part  of  the  shop  work.  The 
majority  who  do  not  go  on  to  college 
find  places,  under  normal  business  con¬ 
ditions,  in  positions  affording  excellent 
opportunities  for  further  training  ex¬ 
perience  and  promotions. 

These  schools  also  enable  the  pupils 
to  determine,  under  proper  guidance  of 
their  teachers  and  an  expert  counselor 
who  has  been  especially  trained  for  this 
purpose,  whether  or  not  they  like  the 
tvork.  If  they  do  not,  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  transfer  to  another  course.  If 
they  have  found  the  work  they  like,  the 
training  is  an  invaluable  aid  in  the 
preparation  for  their  life  work. 

For  the  boy  who  is  interested  in  enter¬ 
ing  industry.  East  Side  and  Central 
high  schools  offer  a  range  and  quality 
of  training  not  known  in  our  secondary 
schools  when  many  of  us  were  boys. 
The  technical  course  has  demonstrated 
its  value  as  a  part  of  our  secondary 
school  program  of  education.  It  pro¬ 
vides  for  large  numbers  of  high  school 


Picture  at  right,  above,  shows  boys  at  work  on  a  Prony  brake 
which  is  used  in  the  mechanical  laboratory  for  testing  load, 
steam  pressure  and  speed. 

Directly  above  is  pictured  a  group  of  students  busy  in  a  well- 
equipped  pattern-making  shop.  Facilities  like  these  have  been 
available  for  almost  a  quarter  century. 
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boys  a  t3i>e  of  training  adapted  to  their 
needs.  It  has  awakened  a  new  interest 
in  many  bo)^  to  continue  their  educa¬ 
tion.  Technical  education  has  for  its 
primary  purpose  the  training  of  the 
individual.  While  it  is  true  that  this 
training  is  intimately  related  to  in¬ 
dustry,  its  primary  purpose  is  to  train 
the  individual  for  one  of  his  major  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  life — that  of  economic 
citizenship. 

The  technical  work  offered  at  East 
Side  and  Central  high  schools  has  four 
distinct  values; 

1.  It  helps  the  young  man  to  find 
himself.  Many  of  the  pupils  in  our 
public  schools  leave  school  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  or  shortly  after.  This  is  due  to 
lack  of  inclination  to  study  further  or 
the  necessity  of  bread-winning.  Some 
of  them  enter  and  remain  in  the  ranks 
of  unskilled  labor,  at  the  lowest  wages 
and  in  the  most  unstable  positions. 
These  pupils  need  the  stimulus  of 
courses  that  lead  to  quick  or  greater 
efficiency  in  wage  earning.  Many 
pupils  have  no  definite  aim  at  entrance 
to  or  even  at  graduation  from  high 
school.  Chance  determines  their  voca¬ 
tion  and  usually  chance  makes  a  mis¬ 
take.  Technical  training  helps  the  un¬ 
certain  boy  to  determine  his  bent  and  to 
choose  more  intelligently  his  vocation, 

2.  It  enables  the  high  school  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  needs  of  the  community. 
That  high  school  is  best  that  best  meets 
the  needs  of  its  immediate  locality. 
Communities  may  be  divided  into  com¬ 
mercial,  manufacturing,  and  agricul¬ 
tural.  Industrial  arts  courses  may  be  so 
shaped  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  any  or  all. 

3.  It  vitalizes  the  teaching  of  mathe¬ 
matics  and  science  by  showing  and 
using  their  practical  applications. 
Algebra  and  geometry,  physics  and 
chemistry  no  longer  appear  simply  as 
studies  in  a  course,  but  rather  they  be¬ 
come  a  means  to  an  end ;  as  useful  tools, 
they  provide  studies  of  living  interest. 

4.  It  furnishes  a  certain  amount  of 
direct  vocational  training.  The  tech¬ 
nical  course  does  not  aim  to  make  a 
foreman  or  a  journeyman  workman  of  a 
boy.  Such  work  must  come  in  later 
life;  must  be  left  to  the  shop.  The 
school  is  able,  however,  to  turn  out  a 
pupil  trained  with  sufficient  breadth  so 
that  he  may  adapt  himself  to  a  wide 
variety  of  interests. 

All  the  attendant  academic  studies, 
English,  mathematics,  science  and 
drawing  can  be  made  to  bear  directly 
upon  this  technical  work,  and  so  be 
vitalized,  because  the  pupil  appreciates 
their  use  and  application.  The  technical 
courses  in  our  high  schools  spell  oppor¬ 
tunity,  educationally  and  vocationally, 
to  a  large  class  of  boys  who  have 
hitherto  received  too  little  attention. 


Emergency  Junior  College 


Students  'Make 

ROBERT  H.  MORRISON 
State  Supervisor 

(Principal,  Paterson  Normal  School) 

TWO  major  social  needs  are  met  by 
the  Emergency  Junior  Colleges 
in  New  Jersey,  First,  unemployed 
teachers  whose  economic  status  is  such 
that  they  are  in  urgent  need  of  help, 
are  given  work,  and  second,  the  pres¬ 
ent  occupations,  if  any,  of  New  Jersey 
high  school  graduates  of  recent  classes, 
reveal  a  definite  need  for  a  junior  col¬ 
lege  program. 

More  than  5,000  graduates  of  1934 
found  neither  employment,  nor  the 
means  to  continue  their  education.  An¬ 
other  5,000  are  unaccounted  for,  with 
the  probability  being  that  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  these  are  also  unemployed. 
Post  graduate  work  in  high  school  ac¬ 
counts  for  1,250.  Six  thousand  are 
occupied  in  offices,  stores,  trades,  or 
miscellaneous  jobs. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  1935  class  has  had  the  same  ex¬ 
perience,  in  view  of  the  continuing  com¬ 
petition  for  available  positions.  Thus 
a  junior  college  program,  made  ac¬ 
cessible  to  these  young  people  near  their 
homes,  meets  a  major  social  need. 

Junior  colleges,  as  conceived  in  the 
United  States,  have  four  distinct 
functions : 

First,  to  give  two  years  of  college 
education  of  a  general  nature  to  high 
school  graduates  who  could  not  other¬ 
wise  secure  it,  for  geographical  or 
economic  reasons.  It  also  serves  as  a 
cultural  center  for  the  mature  residents 
in  the  college  area. 

Second,  to  provide  training  which 
specifically  prepares  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  for  specialization  in  the  upper  di¬ 
visions  of  universities. 

Third,  to  complete  specialized  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  semi-professions. 

Fourth,  to  offer  special  attention  to 
each  individual,  in  order  that  he  may 
make  wise  choices,  and  develop  his  po¬ 
tential  abilities  to  an  increasingly  higher 
degree. 

The  nature  of  the  program,  and  the 
extent  to  which  those  functions  have 
been  realized  in  these  emergency  insti¬ 
tutions  during  the  past  two  and  one- 
half  years  can  be  judged  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  factors: 

1.  Enrollment.  The  six  counties  or¬ 
ganized  under  the  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  enrolled  2,558  students 
during  December,  1935,  as  follows; 


Good' 

Major  Social  Needs 
Filled  by  Temporary 
Schools  in  6  Counties 


Number  o{ 

Location  of 

Students  County 

Junior  College 

509 

Essex 

State  Teachers  College, 
Newark 

369 

Middlesex 

High  School  Bldg., 
Perth  Amboy 

318 

Monmouth 

High  School  Bldg., 
Long  Branch 

292 

Morris 

High  School  Bldg., 
Morristown 

437 

Passaic 

State  Normal  School, 
Paterson 

633 

Union 

High  School  Bldg., 

Roselle 

The  locations  are  in  centers  of  popu¬ 
lation  ;  and  the  colleges  are  readily  ac¬ 
cessible  to  students.  Transportation  by 
bus,  street  car  and  train  is  such  that 
students  are  able  to  reach  the  colleges 
at  a  very  low  cost. 

2.  Hours  for  College  Classes.  Since 
all  of  the  Emergency  Junior  Colleges 
are  housed  in  educational  institutions 
whose  students  occupy  the  buildings 
during  the  regular  school  day,  the 
Junior  College  classes  are  scheduled  to 
meet  Monday  to  Friday  inclusive,  be¬ 
tween  4:00  and  9:30  P.  M. 

3.  Admission  Requirements.  The 
New  Jersey  Emergency  Junior  Col¬ 
leges  are  open  to  both  men  and  women. 
Requirements  for  admission  are  satis¬ 
fied, 

a.  By  transfer  from  a  college  or 
university  of  recognized  stand¬ 
ing.  A  certified  transcript  of 
previous  work  is  required. 

b.  By  meeting  requirements  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  freshman  class 
through  showing  evidence  of: 

( 1 )  high  school  graduation 

(2)  New  Jersey  residence 

(3)  financial  inability  to  pay 
fees  in  colleges  charging 
tuition. 

4.  Expenses.  Tuition  in  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Junior  Colleges  is  free.  Each 
student  buys  his  own  books  and  sup¬ 
plies.  Students  vote  their  own  dues 
for  membership  in  organizations  which 
they  form.  The  joining  of  student  or¬ 
ganizations  is  optional  with  each 
student. 

5.  Libraries.  The  New  Jersey 
Emergency  Junior  Colleges  make  use 
of  all  libraries  within  the  communities 
where  each  college  is  located.  In  ad- 
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dition,  each  college  has  built  up  a 
library  to  meet  minimum  requirements, 
by  borrowing  books  from  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Public  Library  Commission,  and 
by  the  purchase  of  a  limited  number  of 
additional  books. 

6.  Laboratories.  Laboratories  in  the 
high  school  buildings  and  in  the  teach¬ 
ers  colleges  are  used  for  the  science 
classes.  The  emphasis  in  science,  ex¬ 
cept  at  Roselle  and  Morristown,  is  upon 
demonstration  rather  than  laboratory 
science. 

7.  Student  Actmties.  Various  ac¬ 
tivities  are  fostered  as  desirable  sup¬ 
plements  to  regular  class  work.  EaA 
activity  is  sponsored  by  and  under  the 
direction  of  a  faculty  member.  The 
activities  most  frequently  sponsored  are 
band,  baseball,  basketball,  business  ad¬ 
ministration  club,  chess  club,  chorus, 
debating,  dramatics,  engineers’  club, 
French  Club,  German  Club,  glee  club, 
history  club,  orchestra,  science  club, 
social  problems  club,  student  council, 
student  dances,  tennis,  and  track. 

8.  Curricula  Offered.  All  students 
admitted  to  the  freshman  year  of  an 
Emergency  Junior  College  are  required 
in  general  to  choose  one  of  the  three 
following  curricula :  ( 1 )  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences;  (2)  Business  Administration; 
or  (3)  Engineering. 


Junior  College  students  who  plan  to 
enter  the  upper  division  of  another 
college  select  (with  the  approval  of  the 
Dean)  those  courses  which  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  college  to  which 
the  transfer  is  to  be  made.  Students 
whose  interest  is  primarily  in  general 
culture,  rather  than  any  one  of  the 
curricula  offered  in  the  Emergency  Ju¬ 
nior  Colleges,  select  (with  the  approval 
of  the  Dean)  those  courses  which  sat¬ 
isfy  their  particular  interests. 

9.  Success  After  Transfers.  During 
September,  1934,  74  students  who  had 
studied  in  the  Emergency  Junior  Col¬ 
leges  in  New  Jersey  during  the  col¬ 
legiate  year  1933-1934,  arranged  to 
transfer  to  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing.  Transfer  was  effected  by  the 
Deans  of  the  Junior  Colleges  who  sent 
transcripts  of  credits  and  letters  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  personal  qualities  of  the 
students.  Sixty-five  of  these  students 
matriculated.  (Nine  who  were  ac¬ 
cepted  for  admission  were  unable  be¬ 
cause  of  economic  reasons  to  matricu¬ 
late.  Six  of  the  students  who  matricu¬ 
lated  were  not  able  to  complete  the 
first  semester.) 

However,  59  of  the  74  did  complete 
the  first  semester  and  their  records 
were  secured  early  in  April,  1935. 
These  students  were  studying  in  42 
institutions  located  in  18  different 


states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Ten  of  these  42  institutions  did  not 
grant  any  advance  standing  to  the  stu¬ 
dents.  Thirty-two  granted  advance 
standing  probationally  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  students  whose  subsequent 
academic  achievement  is  satisfactory 
will  receive  credit  for  the  courses  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  Junior  Colleges. 

Among  the  institutions  granting  ad¬ 
vance  standing  are  the  following  uni¬ 
versities:  Rutgers,  Michigan,  New 
York,  North  Carolina  and  Bucknell. 
The  ratings  of  these  59  students  were 
classified  as  follows:  Seven  distinctly 
above  average;  22  above  average;  21 
fair;  seven,  below  average;  and  two 
distinctly  inferior.  These  ratings,  made 
by  professors  in  different  universities 
and  colleges,  show  that  students  who 
are  determined  can  complete  junior 
college  courses  in  emergency  institu¬ 
tions  and  after  transfer  to  other  col¬ 
leges  carry  sophomore  courses  success¬ 
fully. 
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Simpson  Adams  Douglass  Fowler 
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If  you  are  seeking  definitely  improved  re¬ 
sults  in  the  daily  use  of  good  English  in 
school  and  out.  Growth  in  English  is  for 
you. 

Reports  of  users  prove  this  constantly,  lay¬ 
ing  this  success  in  part  to :  1 )  social  centers 
of  interest,  correlated  and  sustained;  2)  a 
superlatively  well-planned  program  of  repe¬ 
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The  Case  for  the 
Elementary  School  Paper 


CHARLES  GOLDMAN 
Newark 


Paper  Ranked  Over  Magazine 
As  School  Aid,  Interpretor 


ELEMENTARY  school  paper  can 
1  play  a  vital  role  in  fitting  students 
to  the  modern  tempo,  and  of  perhaps 
equal  importance,  it  can  aid  in  making 
clear  to  parents  just  how  the  school  is 
meeting  that  problem.  Yet  we  find 
that  the  trend  in  elementary  school 
publications  is  toward  the  more  pre¬ 
tentious  rather  than  the  more  frequent. 
(In  the  high  schools  the  reverse  is 
true.) 

The  prime  requisites  of  any  news¬ 
paper  are  that  it  be  timely,  continuous 
and  of  interest. 

For  our  school  newspapers,  the  im¬ 
plications  are  evident.  Their  primary 
function,  too,  must  necessarily  be  to 
present  timely,  accurate  and  interesting 
information  concerning  school  and  com¬ 
munity  activities.  It  is  impossible  to 
classify  an  elementary  school  publica¬ 
tion  which  is  issued  less  frequently  than 
once  a  week,  as  a  newspaper.  Our  ef¬ 
forts  in  this  field  should  be  directed  to¬ 
wards  more  frequent  rather  than  osten¬ 
tatious  publications,  if  at  all  possible. 

Once  this  aspect  of  the  newspaper 
has  been  firmly  entrenched  in  the  school, 
we  may  afford  recognition  to  that  ma¬ 
terial  which  is  termed  “creative”  by 
the  utilization  of  a  monthly  supple¬ 
ment.  It  is  our  belief  that  we  can 
go  further  in  these  directions  with  the 
weekly  newspaper  than  with  any  other 
type  of  publication. 

Possibilities  in  Paper 

The  school  paper  is  an  activity  in 
which  determination,  organization  and 
reorganization  of  objectives  afford  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunities  for  pupil  develop¬ 
ment  and  pupil  growth.  In  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  paper,  the  children’s 
ideas  and  talents  are  expressed  con¬ 
cretely  in  terms  which  they  can  com¬ 
prehend  and  appreciate.  Here  they 
can  trace  the  development  of  their  own 
capacities  to  take  initiative,  to  plan,  to 
execute  and  to  follow  worthwhile  lead¬ 
ership  intelligently.  Here  they  are 
trained  to  accept  responsibility.  They 
understand  that  the  school  publication 
is  a  cooperative  group  enterprise  whose 
success  from  both  a  journalistic  and 
financial  standpoint  depends  entirely 
upon  their  work.  Growing  out  of  this 
will  be  a  better  school  spirit  and  an 
integration  of  the  school  community, 
when  the  work  that  each  group  is  doing 
becomes  publicized. 


If  we  are  successful  in  realizing  these 
aims,  there  are  concomitant  values  of 
great  importance.  Because  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  work  of  the  children, 
the  newspaper  brings  to  the  home  the 
weekly  story  of  the  school.  We  need 
but  to  compare  our  newspaper  with  the 
weekly  newspaper  which  is  common  in 
all  school  communities,  to  appreciate 
the  intense  interest  in  news  concern¬ 
ing  people  we  know  and  activities  of 
which  we  are  a  part. 

Concerns  Every  Parent 

Such  news  of  their  own  school  com¬ 
munity,  brought  to  the  home  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals,  is  of  some  concern  to 
every  parent.  When  we  consider  that 
it  is  difficult  for  most  parents  to  realize 
the  importance  of  the  work  being  done 
in  modern  schools,  because  they  have 
been  subjected  to  an  entirely  different 
kind  of  training,  we  can  readily  feel 
the  need  for  the  interpretation  of  our 
work.  P.-T.  A.  meetings  are  one 
step  in  this  direction,  but  discussions 
here  are  of  a  general  nature,  in  most 
cases.  The  school  paper  is  a  better 
medium  for  conveying  specific  school 
information. 

What  better  means  have  we  of  cre¬ 
ating  a  common  meeting  ground  with 
parents  than  through  the  activities  of 
the  children  themselves,  written  by  the 
children  from  their  own  point  of  view, 
and  brought  to  the  home  each  week? 
Here  is  a  continuous,  concrete  picture 
of  the  entire  school  situation  as  it  exists 
from  week  to  week,  which  brings  out 
the  importance  of  each  element  in  edu¬ 
cating  the  entire  child. 

Our  weekly  newspaper  was  initiated 
two  years  ago  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Junior  Council,  student  governing 
body,  under  the  inspiration  of  \Ir.  Paul 
Fleming,  our  principal,  who  suggested 
this  form  of  publication.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  was  eagerly  discussed  by  the  coun¬ 
cil,  and  plans  were  formulated  for  the 
publication  of  the  “Fourteenth  Ave. 
Mercury,”  a  paper  consisting  of  one 
sheet  mimeographed  on  both  sides.  This 
form  has  remained  in  existence  but  this 
year  a  two-page  monthly  supplement 
has  been  added  for  the  purposes  already 
discussed.  It  should  be  mentioned  here 
that  the  paper  has  appeared  every  Fri¬ 
day  of  the  school  year  without  fail,  ex¬ 
cept  during  the  Thanksgiving,  Christ¬ 
mas  and  Easter  recesses. 


In  our  school,  as  is  true  in  most 
elementary  schools,  there  is  no  printing 
shop  and  it  is  necessary  to  mimeograph 
the  paper.  This  is  not  the  disadvantage 
that  it  appears  to  be,  because  practically 
everything  that  can  be  printed  can  also 
be  mimeographed.  Attractive  illustra¬ 
tions,  aiding  in  the  balance  of  the  paper, 
are  easily  and  effectively  produced. 

The  newspaper  was  launched  with 
the  appointment  of  a  faculty  adviser 
and  the  organization  of  the  staff.  The 
first  staff  was  selected  by  teachers  on 
the  basis  of  work  done  in  English 
classes.  Naturally  this  qualification  is 
essential,  but  other  factors  must  enter 
into  the  consideration  of  pupils  want¬ 
ing  to  work  on  the  paper.  We  have 
found  that  reliability  and  willingness 
to  accept  responsibility  must  be  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristics  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  staff.  There  must  also  be 
plenty  of  room  for  hard,  “live  wire” 
workers,  who  add  a  great  deal  to  the 
staff’s  efficiency.  Experience  was  the 
dominating  factor  in  the  organization  of 
subsequent  staffs.  However,  there  is 
room  always  left  at  the  top  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  for  those  pupils  whose  spe¬ 
cial  talents  along  these  lines  have  been 
tardy  in  developing. 

Organization  Simple 
The  organization  is  very  simple,  so 
that  children  can  comprehend  and  ap¬ 
preciate  the  significance  of  their  duties. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  editorial  staff  and 
reporters  to  write,  collect  and  edit  the 
news  and  plan  the  appearance  of  the 
paper.  The  business  staff  is  held  ac¬ 
countable  for  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  publication  and  for  the  actual 
mimeographing  and  distribution  each 
week.  Every  member  of  the  staff  has 
a  regular  assignment  of  work  as  planned 
b>  the  staff  at  a  regular  meeting  with 
the  adviser.  This  should  not  prevent 
him,  however,  from  showing  origin¬ 
ality,  or  displaying  initiative.  While 
it  was  necessary  at  the  beginning  to 
have  a  great  amount  of  teacher  guid¬ 
ance,  we  are  gradually  attempting  to 
subordinate  this  to  pupil  planning  and 
pupil  activity. 

The  newspaper  is  divided  into  two 
distinct  sections.  The  front  page  con¬ 
tains  news  of  the  entire  school  com¬ 
munity,  while  the  back  page  is  devoted 
to  class  activities  and  news  of  a  more 
personal  nature.  This  procedure  is 
never  varied,  except  in  the  event  of 
special  issues,  and  therefore  the  form 
of  the  paper  is  kept  intact  each  week. 

News  articles  may  originate  in  either 
one  of  two  places.  Either  they  are 
an  outgrowth  of  the  work  done  in  Eng¬ 
lish  classes,  or  they  are  written  by 
reporters  on  the  newspaper  staff.  Each 
teacher  and  class  have  been  informed  of 
the  divisions  of  the  paper  as  outlined 
above,  the  policy  of  the  paper,  and 
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the  general  technique  of  newspaper 
writing  suitable  for  our  purposes.  Brev¬ 
ity  and  conciseness  of  news  items  is 
emphasized  as  is  unique  treatment  ot 
commonplace  news. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  at  the  staff 
meeting,  the  previous  week’s  issue  is 
criticized  and  suggestions  made  for  the 
general  and  specific  improvement  of 
the  paper.  On  Tuesday  the  news  is 
written  and  collected  from  the  various 
classrooms.  The  news  which  appears 
at  first  to  be  the  most  likely  to  be  used 
is  passed  on  to  the  art  staff  for  appro¬ 
priate  illustrations.  While  the  actual 
writing  and  gathering  of  the  news  may 
be  an  interesting  project  for  many 
pupils,  the  articles  are  edited  by  the 
editorial  staff,  who  are  very  careful 
about  details.  The  burden  of  the  work 
and  responsibility  for  the  publication 
must  rest  upon  the  editorial  staff.  On 
Wednesday  the  news  is  typewritten  by 
the  staff  typist  and  proofread  for  typo¬ 
graphical  errors.  The  “dummy”  copy 
of  the  newspaper  is  made  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  by  the  editorial  staff,  with 
the  general  outline  prepared  at  Mon¬ 
day’s  meeting  as  the  guide.  Stencils 
are  cut  on  Thursday  afternoon.  With 
the  element  of  timeliness  ever  in  mind, 
the  first  page  stencil  is  cut  last,  so  that 
any  news  of  great  moment  may  be 
inserted.  If  a  school  is  fortunate  enough 
in  having  a  pupil  or  pupils  who  can  do 
accurate  and  neat  typewriting,  those 
pupils  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
of  cutting  the  stencils. 

The  editorial  policies  of  the  paper 
are  dictated  by  the  Junior  Council, 
which  acts  as  a  supervisory  body  to 
the  entire  project.  The  paper  is  the 
organ  through  which  they  transmit 
their  messages  and  functions  to  the 
student  body.  Simple,  direct  editorials 
dealing  with  the  children’s  interests, 
serve  this  purpose.  We  have  found 
that  in  order  to  be  successful  the  school 
paper  must  contain  a  good  balance  of 
different  types  of  material ;  news, 
editorials,  features,  humor  and  illus¬ 
trations. 

The  paper  is  financed  by  means  of 
sales  to  the  children.  They  are  charged 
a  nominal  rate  (twenty-five  cents  per 
class),  which  amounts  to  a  little  more 
than  one-half  cent  per  copy.  Our 
circulation  at  the  present,  in  a  school 
of  approximately  twelve  hundred  pupils, 
amounts  to  seven  hundred  copies  per 
week.  This  has  paid  for  the  paper 
and  several  additions  to  the  school  as 
well. 


For  Good  Podtiont  For  Good  Toachor* 

NATIONAL  ASSOClA-nON 
of  TEACHERS  AGENCIES 

Writ*  for  Mit  of  aoonclot  rocognizod 
and  rocommondad  by  laading  aducatori. 
SECRETARY 

533  Gcnaaaa  Vallgy  Trust  Buildiitg, 
Rochsstsr,  N.  Y. 


In  Session  with  the 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Trenton  on  April  22  was 
marked  by  the  return  of  Past  Presi¬ 
dent  Frank  G.  Pickell,  who  has  been 
in  ill  health  for  the  past  two  months. 

The  committee  considered  several 


legal  aspects  of  tenure  problems,  de¬ 
ciding  to  seek  further  legal  advice  be¬ 
fore  taking  any  action. 

William  R.  Ward  reported  on  a 
study  of  the  personal  liability  of  teach¬ 
ers,  and  the  committee  voted  to  have  a 
bill  prepared  which  would  require 
boards  of  education  to  take  out  liability 
insurance  to  cover  teachers  against  ac¬ 
cidents  to  pupils  in  school. 
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Opportunities  in  Teaching 

CLAIR  S.  WIGHTMAN.  Ph.D. 

Paterson  Normal  School 


Writer  Finds  Public 
More  Important  Than 
Economic  Conditions  in 
Determining  Demand 


Before  the  days  of  traffic  cops  and 
a  policeman  on  every  corner,  the 
voice  of  the  watchman  on  his  regular 
tour  of  the  night  could  be  heard  calling 
out,  “What  of  the  night?”  The  fa¬ 
miliar  reply,  “All  is  well,”  appears  to 
have  disappeared  with  that  watchman 
and  in  its  place  there  comes  that  plead¬ 
ing  call,  “Brother,  can  you  spare  a 
dime  ?” 

A  prospective  teacher  may  sound 
more  like  this.  “What  are  the  chances 
that  there  will  be  a  position  for  me  if 
I  train  for  teaching  and  what  factors 
will  have  a  bearing  on  my  candidacy  for 
a  position?”  I  shall  analyze  briefly 
some  of  the  factors  and  point  out  some 
of  the  possibilities  in  undeveloped  service 
areas. 


Teacher  turn-over  and  pupil  enroll¬ 
ment  are  two  factors  frequently  used  in 
determining  the  number  of  teachers  to 
be  trained.  Such  planning  is  only  ten  or 


fifteen  years  old  and  New  Jersey  has 
been  one  of  the  few  states  attempting  it. 
With  the  present  tempo  of  change,  pre¬ 
dictions  tend  to  be  limited  to  short 
periods  of  time  and  factors  qualifying 
predictions  must  be  given.  Predictions 
for  positions  in  the  next  ten  years  will 
depend  upon  many  factors  in  addition 
to  the  school  census  and  yearly  teacher 
turn-over.  The  opportunities  for 
service  in  the  teaching  profession  will 
depend  quite  largely  on  the  types  and 
varieties  of  service  which  teachers  can 
offer  and  how  efficiently  the  service  is 
rendered.  If  the  schools  merely  dwell 
on  the  past  and  limit  teaching  to  trans¬ 
mission  of  customs,  habits  and  mores  of 
the  past,  one  may  expect  only  limited 
demands  for  more  teachers. 

There  is,  however,  a  possibility  for 
great  increase  in  demand  for  teachers 
when  teachers  make  pupils  and  the 
public  cognizant  of  the  kind  of  society 
in  which  they  live  and  thereby  foster  an 
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NATURE 
BY  SEASIDE 
AND  WAYSIDE 

A  SERIES  IN  NATURAL 
SOENCE  FOR  GRADES  H-VI 

BOOK  I 

Some  Animals  and  Their  Homes 
Grades  II  or  III 

BOOK  II 

Some  Animal  Neighbors 

Grades  III  or  IV 

BOOK  III 
Plants  and  Animab 

Grades  IV  or  V 

BOOK  IV 

Our  Earth  and  Its  Life 

Grades  V  or  VI 
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ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH 
IN  ACTION 

Accords  with  the  recommendations 
of  the 

EXPERIENCE  CURRICULUM 

in  spirit,  in  point  of  view,  and  in 
details.  The  authors  of  the  series 
are  experienced  teachers  or  super¬ 
visors  of  the  subject  in  the  grades 
concerned.  The  grammar  material 
is  placed  where  it  can  most  readily 
be  used  in  connection  with  the 
activities  of  the  books. 

For  Grades  III  to  VIII.  Three- 
Book  or  Six-Book  Editions. 


D.  C.  HEATH 
AND  COMPANY 

180  Varick  Street, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y, 


abiding  interest  in  change  and  improve¬ 
ment.  Such  an  assignment  is  not  in 
harmony  with  a  static  civilization. 
When  we  begin  to  inquire,  examine  and 
look  into  things,  opportunities  for 
service  arise.  I'his  makes  for  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  problem.  I  reiterate  that 
opportunities  for  positions  depend  upon 
the  tjq)e  of  service  which  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  offer.  If  educators  hold  back, 
the  public  will  be  indifferent. 

The  understanding  by  the  public  of 
the  purposes  of  the  school  is  a  more 
important  factor  in  determining  needs 
for  teachers  than  economic  conditions. 
A  study  of  the  past  will  verify  this  point 
of  view.  It  is  well  for  us  to  look  back 
100  years  when  there  was  a  great  de¬ 
pression  and  no  public  demand  for  ex¬ 
pansion  in  educational  enterprises. 
Horace  Mann  helped  the  public  to 
realize  the  possibilities  and  need  of  such 
expansion.  New  ideas  in  education 
were  about  as  popular  when  he  lived  as 
they  are  today. 

Two  Million  Needed 

A  program  of  expansion  in  education 
will  demand  more  and  better  teachers. 
The  number  of  teachers  needed  for  such 
a  program  has  been  estimated  at  two 
million  instead  of  one  million  as  at 
present  and  the  cost  estimated  at  four 
billion  dollars  instead  of  two  billions. 
Naturally  this  means  enormously  in¬ 
creased  costs  but  a  yearly  education  bill 
of  two  billion  dollars  to  our  country  is 
low  when  we  consider  the  other  national 
costs.  Our  national  bill  for  crime  has 
been  variously  estimated  at  from  a 
minimum  cost  of  three  billion  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  thirteen  billion  dollars. 

What  are  some  of  the  opportunities 
at  present?  I  offer  for  expansion  the 
following  areas  in  which  there  are  op¬ 
portunities  for  trained  teachers:  the 
field  of  general  adult  education,  with 
fitting  of  parents  to  become  better  citi¬ 
zens;  the  offering  of  instruction  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  reading  and  writing  to  illiterate 
groups;  also  the  imparting  of  infor¬ 
mation  in  practical  occupations  to  vo¬ 
cational  groups.  Other  opportunities 
exist  in  vocational  rehabilitation  for  the 
physically  handicapped,  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  supervised  recreation  and  the 
training  of  leaders  for  forum  educa¬ 
tion.  There  is  also  a  need  for  visiting 
teachers  and  specialists  in  psychiatric 
and  psychological  work,  and  for  a  fur¬ 
ther  expansion  of  nursery  school  and 
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kindergarten  education.  If  we  en¬ 
deavor  to  provide  trained  teachers  for 
each  service  mentioned  we  will  find 
that  we  do  not  have  an  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  teachers. 

Point  of  View  a  Factor 
I  have  listed  possible  opportunities 
for  service  without  reference  to  the 
possibilities  that  an  individual  may 
have,  of  securing  a  position  if  a  va¬ 
cancy  exists.  Religion  and  race  are 
factors  that  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
selection  of  an  individual  for  a  posi¬ 
tion,  also  the  holding  of  advanced  points 
of  view  on  social  and  political  rights 
of  Negroes  and  other  depressed  races. 
The  thing  to  remember  here  is  the  fact 
that  gains  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
more  liberal  attitude  will  not  come  as 
the  result  of  conflict  and  strife.  An¬ 
tagonisms,  prejudice  and  hatred  are 
the  results  of  strife  and  conflict.  Good 
will  must  be  the  prevailing  note  in  this 
matter.  There  are  many  indications 
that  considerable  progress  is  being  made 
in  selection  of  teachers  on  grounds  of 
professional  competency  instead  of  the 
exclusion  of  teachers  on  grounds  of 
race  and  religion. 

Although  investigations  have  indi¬ 
cated  that  pupil  control  constitutes  a 
major  basis  of  difficulty  for  teachers, 
very  few  employers  of  teachers  ask  about 
the  ability  of  a  teacher  to  discipline. 
Investigations  have  also  revealed  that 
methods  and  techniques  of  teaching  con¬ 
stitute  real  problems  for  teachers.  How¬ 
ever,  employers  of  teachers  do  not  now 
give  this  major  consideration.  It  seems 
to  be  more  important  for  the  beginning 
teacher  to  be  able  to  adjust  herself  to 
conditions  she  finds  than  it  is  for  her 
to  have  mastered  any  special  technique 
of  teaching. 

The  employer  does,  however,  like  to 
feel  that  teacher  training  institutions 
in  recommending  teachers  know  his 
local  school  situation  sufficiently  well 
to  make  a  specific  recommendation  for 
a  specific  position. 

Social  Qualities  Needed 

The  fact  that  a  teacher  likes  children, 
wants  a  job,  and  has  a  very  high  rank 
in  academic  work  will  not  outweigh 
the  apparent  deficiency  of  one  who  does 
not  participate  and  cooperate  in  social 
activities  of  school  and  community.  The 
employer  wants  the  teacher  to  be  a 
leader  but  not  necessarily  in  the  front 
rank.  He  wants  a  teacher  to  have 
ideas  of  her  own  and  knowledge  of 
modern  practices  and  procedures  but 
he  does  not  want  a  cocksure  determina¬ 
tion.  He  wants  a  teacher  who  can 
express  her  ideas  but  at  the  same  time 
does  not  talk  them  all  the  time.  He 
wants  evidences  of  professional  growth. 
If  he  detects  unsympathetic  attitudes 
or  observes  poor  taste  in  dress  he  loses 
interest  rapidly  in  the  teacher. 


It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher 
ttaining  institution  not  only  to  assist 
in  the  integration  and  direction  of  the 
teacher  to  the  desired  ends,  but  also 
to  create  opportunities  for  the  employ¬ 
ers  of  teachers  to  evaluate  the  degree 
of  proficiency  attained  by  the  beginner 
in  these  traits  and  qualities.  This  is  a 
program  which  starts  when  the  stu¬ 
dent  enters  the  teacher  training  insti¬ 
tution  through  group  conferences  and 
individual  conferences  of  employers  of 
teachers  and  the  teachers  in  training. 
Employers  of  teachers  frequently  start 
looking  for  teachers  months  in  advance. 
Even  before  vacancies  arise  they  come 
to  teacher  training  institutions  and  ask 
placement  officials  to  start  looking  for 
teachers  who  will  be  able  to  fit  into 
specific  types  of  service  which  may  be 
offered  months  in  the  future. 

Urges  Long-Range  Study 

There  are  many  questions  which  this 
article  has  not  answered.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  show  that  a  limit  of  needs 
for  new  teachers  is  determined  by  the 
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Growing,  Farm  Management,  etc. 

Special  Summer  Course  Aug.  3-SO 

For  catalogue  address: 

Mrs.  Bush.Brown,  Dir.,  Box  Q,  Ambler,  Pa. 


limit  of  vision  of  those  who  are  now 
teaching.  The  lack  of  funds  for  ex¬ 
pansion  in  educational  enterprise  is  a 
fallacy.  The  sources  and  means  of 
securing  school  revenues  is  a  complex 
problem  but  the  intricacy  and  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  challenge  is  a  justifica¬ 
tion  for  despair  only  to  those  already 
over-tired  by  riding  too  long  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  saddle.  A  hurried  and  super¬ 
ficial  proposal  for  solution  gives  a  ka¬ 
leidoscopic  perspective,  conditioned  by 
ignorance,  fear,  and  vested  interest.  A 
true  perspective  will  come  from  a  micro¬ 
scopic  examination  of  minute  details 
close  at  hand  and  an  unhurried,  long- 
range  examination  in  the  field. 


WILL  HIRE 
nvE 


TA7T  have  a  client— a  na- 
*  "  tionally  known  organ¬ 
ization  with  resources  over 
$27,000,000— who  has 
opening  this  summer  for 
severed  additional  superin¬ 
tendents,  principals,  and 
outstanding  teachers  who 
will  work  as  representa¬ 
tives  during  the  summer 
months.  Sales  experience 
not  essential.  Business 
growing  rapidly.  Prefer 
vigorous,  capable  men 
from  30  to  55  years.  Imme¬ 
diate  big  earnings  on  a 
generous  commission  basis . 
All  inquiries  confidential. 
Apply  by  letter  with  refer¬ 
ences.  An  appointment  will 
be  arranged  to  meet  with 
one  of  our  field  supervisors. 

Address  L.  A.  Kling. 

H.  W.  KASTOR  &  SONS 
ADVERTISING  CO. 

360  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Call  For  Nominees 
For  Service  Award 

Association  members  are  again  asked 
to  make  nominations  for  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Award,  which  the  As¬ 
sociation  will  make  for  the  third  time 
to  a  New  Jersey  citizen  who  has  made 
a  notable  contribution  to  education  in 
the  state. 

As  is  the  annual  custom,  the  award 
will  be  presented  at  the  convention 
banquet  in  Atlantic  City,  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  Nominations  may  be  made  until 
October  1,  through  President  Neulen 
at  the  Board  of  Education,  Camden, 
or  State  Association  headquarters,  307 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton. 

No  public  announcement  of  the  win¬ 
ner  will  be  made  before  the  banquet, 
where  the  recipient  will  be  the  guest 
of  honor.  This  event  is  a  firmly  estab- 
Mshed  feature  of  the  convention,  and 
one  which  the  public  watches  with  in¬ 
terest,  as  the  acclaim  accorded  Judge 
Joseph  Wolber,  last  year’s  winner, 
shows. 

Anyone  in  New  Jersey  is  eligible, 
whether  educator  or  layman,  except 
officers  of  the  Association,  who  are 
ruled  out  during  their  term  of  office. 


A  Cry  from  the  Schoolroom* 

By  a  Dayton  Primary  Teacher 

Forty-seven — learn  to  write. 
Forty-seven — have  good  light. 

Forty-seven  must  grow  strong; 

They  must  learn  the  right  from  wrong. 

•  Forty-seven,  if  you  please, 

Must  be  watched  for  some  disease. 

Must  be  cleaned  up  if  they’re  hurt, 
Skinned  or  bruised,  or  full  of  dirt. 

Forty-seven  names  we  place. 

Each  in  its  allotted  space. 

Triplicates  we  make  of  each. 

When  we  do  not  have  to  teach. 

Then  the  names  of  fathers,  mothers. 
Number  of  their  sisters,  brothers, 

Place  of  birth  and  place  they  live. 
Nationalities,  we  give; 

Occupation  of  each  parent. 

Mention  made  if  they  be  errant; 

Mention  made  if  black  or  white. 

Poor  of  hearing  or  of  sight; 

Mention  made  of  all  diseases. 

Scarlet  fever  or  the  sneezes, 

V’accination  and  the  scar; 

If  they  move  and  just  how  far; 

Three  times  each  we  set  these  down, 

*  ’Tis  no  wonder  teachers  frown. 

Cumulative  records,  too. 

Of  their  work  and  how  they  do. 

Now  these  duties  I  won’t  shirk. 

But  shouldn’t  I  have  been  a  clerk? 

♦Taken  from  the  BULLETIN  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Teachers’  Association. 


Signed,  But  Not  Forgotten 

by  LE  ROY  SKIDMORE 
Bogota 


The  1935  honor  roll  compiled  by 
the  Nation  of  “Americans  who 
deserve  the  applause  of  their  country¬ 
men,”  includes,  among  the  twenty- 
seven  men  and  women,  two  professors 
of  Tufts  College,  the  first  in  the  coun¬ 
try  to  resign  their  post  rather  than 
submit  to  the  indignity  of  the  teachers’ 
oath. 

There  are  many  people  in  the  United 
States  who  will  point  a  finger  of  scorn 
at  these  two  brave  individuals  and  tar 
them  with  the  red  brush  of  Commu¬ 
nism.  The  militant  minority,  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  passage  of  the  un-American 
loyalty  oath  bill,  will  crow  loud  and 
long  that  these  two  men  should  have 
been  kicked  out  of  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  a  long  time  ago.  It  only  bears  out 
the  salient  fact  that  according  to  the 
ideals  of  Americanism  propounded  by 
Mr.  Hearst  and  Mr.  Woll  and  such 
organizations  as  the  Liberty  League, 
the  D.A.R.  and  the  American  Legion, 
our  colleges  and  public  schools  are  filled 
with  the  subversive  teachings  of  radical¬ 
ism  and  principles  contradictory  to  the 
best  traditions  of  American  democracy. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  staunch  and 
courageous  stand  made  by  the  two  Tufts 
College  professors  will  cause  thought¬ 
ful  people  to  appraise  the  oath  bills  for 
what  they  are  worth.  The  Teacher’s 
Loyalty  Oath  Bill  of  New  Jersey  was 
not  the  first  of  its  kind  to  appear  on 
the  frontier  of  American  politics.  Oath 
laws  of  this  kind  first  appeared  in  the 
United  States  during  the  post-war  re¬ 
action  when  four  or  five  states  adopted 
them. 

Smith  Vetoed  Bill 

The  first  oath  bill  in  New  York 
State  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Alfred 
E.  Smith  in  a  message  which  is  one  of 
the  best  brief  statements  of  the  case 
against  such  laws.  He  said  in  part: 

“The  test  established  is  not  what 
the  teacher  teaches,  but  what  the  teach¬ 
er  believes  *  *  *.  This  bill  must  be 
judged  by  what  can  be  done  under  its 
provisions.  It  permits  one  man  (the 
State  Commissioner  of  Education)  to 
place  upon  any  teacher  the  stigma  of 
disloyalty  and  this  even  without  hear¬ 
ing  or  trial  *  *  *  .  No  teacher  could 
continue  to  teach  if  he  or  she  enter¬ 
tained  any  objection,  however  conscien¬ 
tious,  to  any  existing  institution.  If 
this  law  had  been  in  force  prior  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  opposition  to  that 
institution,  which  was  protected  by  the 
Constitution  and  its  laws,  would  have 


been  just  cause  for  the  disqualification 
of  a  teacher  *  •  *  .  The  bill  unjustly 
discriminates  against  teachers  as  a  class. 
It  deprives  teachers  of  their  right  to 
freedom  of  thought,  it  limits  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  public  schools  to  those 
only  who  lack  the  courage  or  mind  to 
exercise  their  legal  right  to  just  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  existing  institutions.” 

Dangerous  Precedent 

The  loyalty  oath  bill  is  innocent 
enough  in  form  but  extremely  danger¬ 
ous  as  a  precedent.  It  denies  the  teach¬ 
er  the  right  to  discuss  and  critically 
examine  in  the  classroom  the  institu¬ 
tions  under  which  the  pupils  live,  in 
the  fear  that  some  misguided  individual 
might  construe  such  teaching  as  anti- 
American.  In  the  words  of  Bishop  F. 
J.  McConnell  of  New  York: 

“If  we  are  to  have  free  speech,  we 
must  listen  to  much  that  is  dangerous 
and  some  that  is  foolish,  but  we  shall 
find  wisdom  after  a  while.  Democracy 
cannot  be  established  finally  by  undemo¬ 
cratic  methods.  If  the  school  cannot 
teach  democracy  to  defend  itself  in  dis¬ 
cussion,  it  has  failed,  for  democracy 
cannot  defend  itself  in  any  other  way 
and  remain  democratic  *  * 

The  perverted  patriotism  that  has 
mushroomed  in  our  midst  since  the  post¬ 
war  decade  was  foisted  on  the  teachers 
of  America  because  the  self-styled 
guardians  of  Americanism  knew  that 
the  teaching  force  as  a  whole  is  a  very 
submissive  group.  They  knew  there 
would  be  some  who  would  object  to  the 
oath  bill  but  their  weapons  would  be 
dull  and  blunt.  Perhaps  it  is  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  other  oath  bills  to  come.  The 
home  and  the  church  should  logically 
be  the  next  institutions  forced  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  a  loyalty  oath  and  then  the 
fear  that  communism  should  ever  gain  a 
foothold  in  America  would  forever  be 
quelled. 

But  let  not  the  American  people  be 
misled  into  believing  that  in  defending 
an  oath  bill  they  are  upholding  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  American  democracy.  The 
Teacher’s  Loyalty  Oath  Bill  is  nothing 
more  than  a  tiny  leak  in  the  dike  of 
tolerance,  but  it  is  a  leak  that  might 
easily  loom  larger  and  larger  until  it 
engulfs  every  Institution  and  individual 
that  stands  in  its  way. 


Associated  with  the  New  York  state 
survey  of  school  building  design  is 
R.  E.  Hacker,  architect,  of  Fort  Lee. 
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Portland  NEA  To  Spotlight 

Democracy  and  Education 


Perhaps  the  original  “boondoggle” 
was  the  1 855  Congressional  appro¬ 
priation  of  $30,000  to  import  camels 
for  the  newly-acquired  Texas  country, 
but  the  sophisticates  of  1936  who  go 
west  to  the  Portland  NEA  on  every¬ 
thing  but  camels  will  find  that  the 
technique  of  staging  large  meetings  has 
also  improved.  President  Agnes  Sam- 
uelson  has  set  up  a  program  made  no¬ 
table  for  its  continuation  of  the  trend 
toward  greater  audience  participation. 

The  theme  of  the  convention  is  an 
optimistic  one.  Education  Moving 
Forward.  Its  problems  and  possibili¬ 
ties  will  be  before  the  house  from  Sun¬ 
day,  June  28,  through  Thursday, 
July  2. 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Barnes  of  Elizabeth, 
vice-president  of  the  Department  of 
Classroom  Teachers  of  the  NEA,  and 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  State  Association,  will  preside 
over  the  discussion  of  Youth’s  Appeal — 
America’s  Answer,  scheduled  under 
the  main  heading  for  the  fourth  gen¬ 
eral  session.  The  Conservation  of 
Youth.  Topics  of  the  other  evening 
general  sessions  include:  Democracy 
and  Education,  Moving  Into  New 
Frontiers,  and  International  Friendli¬ 
ness. 

Of  Monday’s  topic.  Democracy  and 
Education,  Miss  Samuelson  says,  “This 
is  doubtless  the  greatest  issue  of  the 
present  crisis.  If  democracy  depends 
upon  popular  education  and  a  literate 
citizenry  for  its  very  existence,  then 
democracy  must  move  faster  in  the 
direction  of  equalization,  adult  edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  removal  of  illiteracy.” 
John  W.  Studabaker,  U.  S.  Commis¬ 
sioner,  sponsor  of  a  nation-wide  series 
of  forums  now  attracting  favorable  at¬ 
tention,  and  past-president  A.  J.  Stod¬ 
dard  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence,  will  speak  on  this  program. 

Three  symposiums  on  the  general 
topic.  Building  a  Stronger  Founda¬ 
tion,  constitute  the  third  general  ses¬ 
sion.  A  series  of  speakers  will  tackle 
activities  by  home,  school,  church  and 
community  which  are  necessary  if  the 
Children’s  Charter  is  to  be  properly 
implemented.  Second  on  this  set-up  is 
the  problem  of  the  rural  child,  and 
children  of  all  races.  Third,  and  of 
personal  interest  to  the  teacher,  is  the 
section  devoted  to  tenure,  retirement, 
academic  freedom,  equal  opportunity  in 
the  profession  and  adequate  compen¬ 
sation.  Heads  of  the  various  NEA 
committees  on  these  questions  will  pre¬ 


sent  15-minute  surveys  of  their  prob¬ 
lems. 

Another  divided  session  is  the  sev¬ 
enth.  Its  topics  will  be  safety  educa¬ 
tion,  the  utilization  of  lay  cooperation, 
and  the  broadening  of  community 
horizons. 

Appropriate  to  a  campaign  year  is 
the  last  session,  when  an  Evaluation 
of  National  Issues  will  be  attempted. 
Field  generals  for  the  major  parties 


will  enliven  the  occasion  and  no  doubt 
will  send  their  listeners  off  on  their 
vacation  quests  with  memories  of  a 
thrill-packed  finale. 

“These  are  not  all  the  problems 
that  have  to  do  with  the  forward 
march  of  education,”  comments  Miss 
Samuelson,  “but  they  are  some  of  the 
most  important  ones.  It  will  strengthen 
our  hands  for  the  good  work  of  doing 
our  part  to  help  solve  them,  if  we  de¬ 
vote  the  intensive  study  to  them  that 
is  possible  under  the  program  outlined 
for  the  Portland  meeting.” 

The  Representative  Assembly  is 
scheduled  to  wrestle  with  its  knotty 
problems  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  mornings.  Lead  off  topic  is 
reorganization  of  the  NEA,  begun  last 
summer  in  Denver.  Superintendent 
E.  E.  Oberholtzer,  Houston,  will  re¬ 
port  for  the  Committee  of  Seven  on 
Rqprganization. 

Reports  from  the  Committee  on 
Social-Economic  Groals,  the  Legislative 
Commission,  and  the  Committees  on 
Tenure,  Academic  Freedom,  Equal 
Opportunity,  Higher  Education,  and 
the  Horace  Mann  Centennial  Cele¬ 
bration  will  take  up  the  second  As¬ 
sembly  session.  The  concluding  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  will  hear  the  reports  of 
the  Educational  Policies  Commission, 
the  Resolutions  Committee  and  others. 

Portland  adds  to  the  vacation  op¬ 
portunities  of  the  Denver  meeting  all 
the  lures  of  the  historic  northwest,  as 


well  as  the  rest  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
National  parks  galore — ^Yellowstone, 
Glacier,  Bryce,  Crater  Lake,  Mt. 
Rainer,  Grand  Canyon,  Yosemite — 
bid  for  your  attention,  while  Alaska 
and  the  Canadian  Rockies  beckon  with 
wares  of  equal  worth. 

Deciding  on  what  to  do  after  the 
headlines  stop  reminding  you  that  you 
are  in  Portland  to  discuss  serious  mat¬ 
ters,  can  probably  best  be  settled  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  city  got  its 
name.  Back  in  1847  two  Yankee  pio¬ 
neers  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  Wil¬ 
lamette  River  ten  miles  above  its  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  Columbia.  They  were 
going  to  settle  there  and  found  a  city 
but  they  needed  a  name  before  the  real 
business  could  be  started. 


One  of  these  Yankees  was  from  Port¬ 
land,  Maine  and  the  other  from  Bos¬ 
ton.  As  a  solution  to  the  quandary,  one 
suggested  that  they  toss  a  coin — and 
name  the  new  settlement  after  the  win¬ 
ner’s  home  city.  They  did. 

The  editors  of  the  Review  can  not 
hope  to  make  a  vicarious  choice  of  a 
travel  route  for  post-convention  en¬ 
joyment,  which  would  please  everyone. 
They  do  recommend  that  you  consult 
the  advertisements  in  the  travel  section 
of  this  and  the  previous  two  issues  for 
help  in  planning  your  trip,  if  you  are 
going  to  the  convention,  or  elsewhere 
too,  for  that  matter. 


Added  Attractions  Dept. 

National  Public  School  Secretaries, 
of  which  Margaret  V.  Kernan  of  Sa¬ 
lem  is  state  Membership  Chairman, 
have  scheduled  Senator  Gerald  P.  Nye 
as  speaker  for  their  luncheon  to  be  held 
in  Portland  at  the  time  of  the  NEA 
gathering.  President  Neulen  of  the 
State  Association  and  Dr.  Alexander 
Stoddard  of  Providence  are  among  the 
guests  for  the  occasion. 

(Miss  Kernan  reports  that  New 
Jersey  leads  in  the  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  group.  Affiliation  is  open 
to  all  secretaries,  clerks,  and  certified 
and  non-certified  teacher-assistants. 
Dues  are  $1.00.) 


The  American  Home  Economics 
Association  has  planned  its  annual 


NEW  JERSEY  HEADQUARTERS  IN  BENSON  HOTEL 

New  Jersey  Headquarters  at  the  Portland  Convention  will  be  at  the 
Benson  Hotel,  Portland.  A  New  Jersey  dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Benson 
during  the  Convention.  New  Jersey  teachers  who  are  planning  to  attend 
the  convention  are  urged  to  send  their  names  and  addresses  to  Mrs.  Stella  S. 
Applegate,  Association  Headquarters,  307  Stacy-Trent,  Trenton,  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  to  register  promptly  at  the  New  Jersey  headquarters  in 
Portland.  Mrs.  Applegate  will  be  in  charge  there. 
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AIR-CONDrnONED 

TRAINS 

De  luxe 

GOLDEN  STATE 
LIMITED 

via  the  colorful  low-altitude  way 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 
LIMITED 

the  scenic  Colorado  way 

San  Diego  California  Pacific 
International  Exposition  open 
all  summer. 

VERY  LOW  FARES 

Special  low-coet  all-expenae  tours. 

N.  E.  A.  CONVENTION 
Portland,  Ore.,  Jnne  28  to  July  2 


Mail  iMij  campon  for  dotails 
i  P.  W.  JOHNSTON.  G.  A.  P.  D.,  Room  2122 
I  SM  Fifth  Are..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

!  Phone  Lonttacre  S-7t71 — i~7972ot 
•  LINCOLN  BURGHER,  D.  F.  &  P.  A. 

I  1204  FIdelltyPhlladelphIa  Trust  Bldg. 

I  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Phone  Pennypacker  2038 

I  Plaasa  quota  tares  and  forward  printed  mat- 
I  ter  on  □  Callforala  □  All-Expense  Tours 


I 


Name. 


I  Addroas - ISO  I 

_ _ i 


meeting  for  Seattle,  Washington,  for 
July  6th  to  10th  so  as  to  permit  at¬ 
tendance  at  both  the  NEA  and  its 
sessions. 


The  Kindergarten-Primary  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  NEA  has  scheduled  sev¬ 
eral  topics  for  discussion  at  Portland 
and  then  a  68-day  tour  of  the  Orient 
with  President  Eugenia  West  and  the 
departmental  secretary. 

Information  may  be  obtained  from 
Florence  K.  Hampton,  Secretary,  1210 
Granada  Ave.,  San  Marino,  California. 


The  National  Conference  on  Visual 
Education  and  Film  Exhibition  an¬ 
nounces  its  sixth  session  for  Chicago, 


June  22nd  to  25th.  For  information 
address  the  National  Conference  at 
1111  Center  St.,  Chicago. 


Perhaps  it’s  business,  or  maybe  it’s 
pleasure ;  in  any  case  the  Review  learns 
that  sponsors  of  Dr.  William  H. 
Holmes,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York, 
for  the  presidency,  are  running  special 
cars  out  of  Chicago  for  his  friends  in 
the  East. 

The  Pennsylvania  will  start  special 
cars  from  New  York  through  Newark, 
other  New  Jersey  main  line  points  and 
North  Philadelphia  through  to  Chi¬ 
cago  to  connect  with  the  “Holmes 
Special”  there.  First  section  leaves 
Chicago  Wednesday,  June  24th  at  11 


THIS 

SUMMER 

I* 


ORGANIZED 

TRAVEL 

GROUPS 


WILL  VISIT  THE 


The  great  interest  evinced  in  the  Soviet 
Union  this  Summer  by  the  intelligent 
traveler  is  exemplified  by  the  fact  that 
eighty-five  groups  of  Americans  bent  on 
investigating  various  phases  of  Soviet  edu¬ 
cational,  cultural  and  social  life  are  going 
to  see  for  themselves  the  achievements  of 
the  most-talked-about  country  in  the  world. 
Leaders  are  outstanding  authorities  on  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  and  specialists  in  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects  such  as  Louis  Fischer,  General 
Victor  Yakhantov,  Irina  Skariatina,  Sher¬ 
wood  Eddy,  Lester  Cohen,  Joshua  Kunitz. 
Besides,  there  will  be  thousands  of  indi¬ 
vidual  travelers  to  Europe  who  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  fast  w,  train  and  boat 
connections  to  Moscow  and  Leningrad  . . . 
just  a  few  days  in  these  centers  or  in 
Kharkov,  Kiev,  Odessa  can  give  one  the 
feel  of  the  new  Soviet  way  of  life.  Longer 
stayers  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  four  day 
cruise  down  the  Volga  .  .  .  through  the 

APPLY  TO  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT 

545  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


valley  roads  of  the  mighty  Caucasus  Moun¬ 
tains  ...  by  boat  along  the  Black  Sea 
Riviera  ...  on  the  cypress  lined  shores  of 
the  Crimea.  Intourist  will  be  glad  to  fur¬ 
nish  information  on  special  interest  groups 
or  help  your  agent  plan  an  itinerary  of 
from  five  to  thirty-one  days  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
based  on  all-inclusive  daily  rate  of  $5 
third  class,  $8  tourist  and  $15  first.  These 
include  meals,  hotels,  transportation  on 
tour,  sightseeing  by  car  daily  and  trained 
guide-interpreters.  Travel  incidentals  are 
reasonably  priced  on  the  basis  of  the  new 
doUar-rouble  exchange.  Routes  from  more 
western  cities  to  Soviet  centers  are  shown 
on  a  colored  map  22"  x  16"  which  will  be 
sent  on  request  toaether  with  illustrated 
booklet  N.J. 
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p.  m.  via  the  Burlington  route  to  St. 
Paul  and  then  over  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  to  Portland,  arriving  at  7 :35  a.  m. 
Saturday. 

The  second  section  leaves  Chicago 
Thursday  night,  in  charge  of  A.  B. 
Burnett,  president  of  the  southeastern 
zone  of  the  New  York  Association.  It 
arrives  Sunday  morning. 


Follow  the  Leader 

(NEA  Continusd) 

by  E.  B.  HOLTON 
“By  the  Way”  Editor 
Newark  Sunday  Call 

Transcontinental  highways  to  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon,  by  the  most  direct  route, 
should  be  in  good  condition  after  June 
15.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
gravel  and  earth  surfaces  encountered 
west  of  Iowa.  Another  section  that 
should  be  inquired  about  locally  is 
crossing  the  Continental  Divide,  west 
of  Boise,  Idaho.  After  Oregon  is 
reached  the  highway  surfaces  should 
be  in  excellent  riding  condition. 

The  distance  to  Portland  is  slightly 
in  excess  of  3,100  miles  and  with  a 
day’s  mileage  averaging  300  miles,  the 
distance  may  be  covered  in  ten  days. 
Whenever  possible,  east  of  South  Da¬ 
kota,  an  effort  to  increase  the  daily 
run  should  be  made,  while  the  car  is 
traversing  hard  surfaced  roads. 

Two  routes  are  given,  the  first  cut-  ' 
ting  through  the  upper  edge  of  Yel¬ 
lowstone  Park,  but  it  is  not  a  recom¬ 
mended  route  until  after  June  20,  when 
the  great  scenic  National  Park  is 
open. 

Follow  New  Jersey  Highway  6 
through  Hackettstown  to  Delaware, 
picking  up  US  611  at  Portland  and 
following  it  to  Scranton.  At  Clark’s 
Summit  change  to  US6  and  follow  this 
across  the  upper  tier  of  Pennsylvania 
counties,  passing  through  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Linogier,  Indiana;  Joliet,  Ill¬ 
inois  and  Davenport,  Iowa.  Turn  right 
at  Des  Moines,  to  follow  US  69  north 
to  the  junction  with  US  18,  then  left 
and  west  across  Iowa  into  South  Da¬ 
kota  at  Sioux  Falls.  US  18  crosses 
the  state  by  way  of  Chamberlain, 
Rapid  City  and  Spearfish,  entering 
Wyoming.  Proceed  through  Gillette 
and  across  the  Big  Horn  Mountains 
to  Worlund;  right  on  US  20  to  Grey- 
bull,  then  left  for  Cody  and  the  East 
Gate  of  Yellowstone  Park.  Leave  bv 
the  West  Gate,  picking  up  US  191  to 
Idaho  Falls  and  US  91  to  Pocatello, 
Idaho;  proceed  west  on  US  30  through 
Boise  to  Portland. 

The  alternate  route  is  US  22  through 
Somerville,  Easton  and  Harrisburg, 
then  on  US  11  to  Hagerstown,  Md.. 
right  on  US  40  through  Wheeling,  W. 


Va.,  Columbus,  O.,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
there  pick  up  US  36  for  Springfield, 
Ill.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Denver,  Colo., 
Vernal  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  At 
Brigham  transfer  to  US  30  and  fol¬ 
low  to  Portland. 

A  return  route  that  will  add  1,050 
miles  to  the  3,100  miles  transcontinental 
is  to  proceed  south  on  US  99,  through 
California,  to  Los  Angeles.  US  101 
connects  with  San  Diego,  where  a  left 
turn  to  the  east  puts  the  tourist  on  US 
80  through  El  Centro,  Y uma,  Phoenix, 
Globe,  Lordsburg,  N.  M.,  El  Paso, 
Texas,  Abilene,  Forth  Worth,  Dallas, 


site  of  the  Texas  Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion. 

US  67  is  followed  through  Texar¬ 
kana  to  Little  Rock;  US  70  from  that 
point  through  Memphis,  Nashville  and 
Knoxville.  After  that  US  11  brings 
the  traveler  through  Bristol,  Roanoke 
and  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to  Hag¬ 
erstown  and  Harrisburg,  where  US 
22  is  picked  up  and  followed  to  New¬ 
ark. 

Motorists  attempting  this  trip  are 
advised  to  write  to  Conoco  Travel  Bu¬ 
reau,  Denver,  Colorado,  for  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  maps  and  detailed  infor¬ 
mation. 


Thrill-packed  days  await  you  at  Jasper  in  the  Canadian  Rockies,  for  here  in  America’s 
largest  National  Park  are  all  the  requirements  of  a  perfect  vacation  —  golf  on  a 
championship  course  —  motor  trips  over  perfect  roads  to  scenes  of  incredible 
beauty  —  swimming  in  a  warmed  outdoor  pool  —  riding,  hiking,  tennis,  climbing, 
fishing.  Here  is  Canadian  National’s  Jasper  Park  Lodge  where  music,  dancing  and 
the  happy  social  life  make  indolent  loafing  a  virtue. 

Jasper  is  easy  to  reach  by  Canadian  National’s  famous  Continental  Limited;  through 
sleeping  cars  from  Montreal,  Toronto,  St.  Paul  to  Jasper  and  Vancouver.  Rates  at 
Jasper  Park  Lodge  are  moderate,  from  $7.00  per  day,  including  meals.  Fares  are 
low  and  on  a  1936  budget  you  can  follow  on  to  Alaska.  Palatial  Canadian  National 
steamers  from  Vancouver  to  Skagway  by  the  protected  Inside  Passage.  All  outside 
rooms. 

Your  trip  to  the  National  Education  Association  Convention  can  be  a 
thrilling  experience.  Your  nearest  Canadian  National  representative 
will  gladly  help  you  with  your  plans  and  arrange  your  ^st-Conventhn 
days.  Round  trip  fares  from  Eastern  points  are  good  in  one  or  both 
directions  via  Canadian  National  Railways  and  the  Canadian 
Rockies.  For  descr^tive  booklets  call  or  write: 

C.  E.  JENNEY 

CANADIAN  NATIONAL  RAILWAYS 
673  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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+  SOME  VACATION  SUGGESTIONS  + 


Are  you  thinking  of  a  cruise  this 
summer? 

Book  through  a  fellow  teacher  and  veteran 
traveler.  Reservatione  to  all  parts  of  world. 

BIABEL  H.  WELLS 

825  Townsend  Street,  New  Brunswick 
Representing  Keller  Travel  Club, 

551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

ENJOY  NEW  YORK  — 

INEXPENSIVELY/ 

Fine  Boom  With  Bath; 

$2.50  to  $4  Single — $3  to  $5  Double 

Famous  Table  d’Hote  Restaurants 
LUNCHEON  -  -  -  SOctoTSc 
DINNER  •  -  -  -  7Scto$1.50 

A  La  Carte  tervlee  of  merlL 

ALL  EXPENSE  WEEK-END  RATE  Df  NRW 
YORK  .  .  $U.M.  Including  Fine  Room, 
Private  Bath,  Meals,  Entertalnmssit. 
Adjacent  to  Radio  City  -  Convenient  to 
Everything  •  Conservative  Clientele 

HOTEL  BRISTOL 

m  West  48th  8L  New  York 

T.  RUlott  Tolson,  Pres.  J.  E.  Bath,  Mgr. 

#Mpert«iK4f..A  New  Life.. Scotland,  Enflend, 
mm  V  Holloni^  Belgium,  France.  On  finest  steamers 
ifirst  den  B  eutside,  beds.  New  low  rotes, 

.lint  cIoilAo^Is,  ell  rooms  with  private  baths. 
Unexcelled  metering.  All  this  included  ter  only 
(Or,  ifyeu  wish,  a  FBK  TIIP  toBIBOK)  Afin 
INTERCOLLEGIATE  TRAVEL  BUREAU  iMK 
ses  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  crrvU  WU 

999  TEACHERS  WITH  A 

NEW  ENGLAND 

VACATION  URGE 

We  want  you  to  clip  the  coupon  now.  You 
ptobably  know  about  our  sanay  beaches,  out 
mountains  and  our  lakes.  But  unique  to  New 
England  are  its  summer  school  courses,  its  sum¬ 
mer  theatres,  its  village  greens,  its  fresh  sea 
foods,  its  old  historic  houses.  Make  this  atmos¬ 
phere  the  setting  for  a  long-remembered  vaca¬ 
tion  in  a  sunny, healthful,  cool, summer  climate. 

Beautiful  FREE  book 

I  Write  today  for  authentic  New 

I  i  England  vacation  information.  40 

i  pages.  Fully  illustrated.  It's  free. 
AEiLSCLtvB'  Send  for  it  today. 


New  England  Council 
Statler  Buildina,  Bost»m,  Mass. 

Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  the  New  England 
vacation  booklet  KJ-26 

Same _ _ _ 


Address. _ 


A  Bit  Of  A  Pull 

MARGARET  R.  BIRCH 
Atlantic  City 

E^^eryone  rides  a  bicycle  in  England. 

White-haired  ladies  handle  their 
three-speed  bikes  as  casually  as  the  men 
who  ride  on  them  to  their  work. 

An  English  cousin,  young  and  full 
of  the  joy  of  living,  ticks  off  eight  miles 
each  day — to  and  from  her  office  po¬ 
sition — and  waits  impatiently  for  the 
happy  week-ends  to  come  so  that  she 
can  say,  “Oh!  Yes!  We’ve  pedalled 
forty  miles  today!  We’ve  seen  Chester¬ 
field’s  crooked  spire — tramped  up  and 
down  Dorothy  Vernon’s  steps  at  H  ad¬ 
don  Hall  and  had  our  tea  beside  the 
river  at  Monsal  Head.  It  was  posh 
fun!’’ 

How  delightful,  thought  I,  to  hop  on 
one  of  these  fascinating  two-wheeled 
things  and  watch  the  hills  and  dales  of 
beautiful  Derbyshire  go  slowly  by.  I 
would  try  it. 

We  would  go  up  Bunker’s  Hill  on 
our  first  jaunt.  A  bit  of  a  pull,  they 
told  me — but  worth  it  for  the  view.  A 
soft  green  English  panorama — ^washed 
and  clean.  Fat  sheep  nibbling  content¬ 
edly  in  the  fields  below;  cows  lying  in 
the  shade  of  holly  hedges;  and  out  be¬ 
yond — so  far  that  they  looked  like  toys 
— lay  the  little  red  villages  along  the 
road,  the  road  to  Manchester  and  the 
north. 

“By  Jove!  She  rides  like  a  pro¬ 
fessional.’’ 

I  laughed  to  myself  and  said  nothing 
but  my  heart  was  beating  fast.  Their 
encouraging  words  steadied  me  and  we 
were  off  down  the  road — my  English 
friends  so  steady  on  their  machines,  I 
so  wobbly  on  mine. 

The  going  was  not  easy  for  me.  My 
unsteady  legs  gave  out  on  the  first  little 
rise.  I  felt  the  tendons  stretching.  It 
was  more  difficult  than  it  seemed. 

Up  the  long  macadam  stretch  we 
went  four  abreast  past  yellow  “corn” 
fields  ready  for  the  August  harvest.  I 
pushed  for  all  I  was  worth.  The  beauty 
of  the  country-side  was  lost.  I  could 
think  of  nothing  but  my  own  exertion. 

But  we  made  it — and,  after  I  had 
recuperated,  the  reward  was  worth  the 
effort.  I  shall  not  forget  that  day  and 
many  other  days  in  lovely  old  England 
— paradise  for  the  lover  of  the  good 
outdoors. 


GRANLIDEN  HOTEL 

LAKE  Sl'NAPEE,  N.  H. 

Special  Rates  For  Teaehers 
— from  $5  dally  with  meals 
Private  golf  course.  1.300  ft.  elevation.  No 
hay  fever.  Sandy  beach,  tennis,  saddle 
horses,  orchestra,  boating,  fishing.  Select 
clientele.  Splendid  facilities  for  chUdren. 
GEORGE  H.  BLISS,  Manager 


I  Lenape  Village 

I  A  POCONO  CAMP 

Adnlts  and  Families 
Rustic  cabins  with  modern  con¬ 
veniences  on  lake.  Central  din¬ 
ing-room.  Riding,  tennis,  fish¬ 
ing,  swimming.  Oolf.  Rates 
by  day  or  week.  Christian. 
Booklet. 

J.  E.  Reiser,  1107  Childs  Ave., 
Drexel  HiU,  Pa. 


Choice  Location 

for  a 

Seashore  Vacation 

Just  as  Atlantic  City  is  the  “top” 
among  seashore  resorts,  so  The 
Dennis  tops  many  a  beachfront 
hotel  —  in  location,  luxurious  ac¬ 
commodations,  and  recreational  ad¬ 
vantages.  Hotel  Dennis  has  every¬ 
thing! — unobstructed  view  of  ocean 
and  select  section  of  beach,  re¬ 
stricted  clientele,  and  proximity  to 
sports,  shops  and  amusements  — 
not  to  forget  traditional  Dennis 
cuisine  .  .  .  Reasonable  rates,  both 
plans,  upon  request.  Write  for 
illustrated  brochure. 


DENNIS 


On  the  Ocean 
at  Michigan  Ave. 


3  Blocks  from 
Union  Station 
and  Convention  Hall 


WALTER  J  BUZBY,  Inc. 


Vaeafion  and  Study 
In  Panama 

Take  courses  in  Education,  Modern  Lan¬ 
guages,  Political  and  Social  Sciences, 
History,  International  Relations,  Art  and 
Folklore  and  Journalism,  at  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Panama's  Summer  School,  July 
8-August  21.  Distinguished  faculty.  Lec¬ 
tures  In  both  Spenish  and  English.  Amtri- 
can  universities  accept  credits.  Econom¬ 
ical,  ell-expense  arrangements  for  groups 
or  Individual  teachers.  Write  or  wire  now 
for  information  to 

Consulate-General  of  Panama 

90  BROAD  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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rVE  DISCOVERED  AMERICA  ! 


// 


**'See  America  first!’  I’ve  heard  that  phrase  all  my  life — 
but  it  was  just  another  slogan  until  I  made  this  unforget' 
table  Greyhound  bus  trip.  Starting  on  the  east  coast,  we 
swung  clear  around  the  continent,  westward  by  one  great 
highway,  returning  east  another — and  this  was  only  one  of 
several  coast'to'coast  circle  tours  that  Greyhound  oflFered  me! 

"Now  I’ve  revised  the  old  slogan ...  for  you  'Set  America 
BEST’  when  you  travel  by  Greyhound!  I’ve  met  and  made 


friends  with  the  real  America — its  kindly,  interesting 
people,  its  surpassing  natural  beauty,  its  mountain  grandeur 
and  desen  magic,  huge  cities  and  charming  country  towns. 

"And  what  a  comfortable  way  to  explore — in  a  big 
Greyhound  motor  bus,  among  congenial  fellow  travelers, 
with  one  of  America’s  finest  drivers  at  the  wheel.  The  cost 
of  my  trip  was  less  than  gasoline  and  oil  for  a  small  private 
auto.  Let  me  mention  just  a  few  of  my  delightful  memories: 


"Our  big  bus  paused  in 
the  Delaware  Water  Gap 
while  passengers  marveled 
at  the  towering  mountain 
walls  — the  sparkling  rib¬ 
bon  of  river  below. 


"From  the  Greyhound 
Terminal  in  Cleveland, 
we  could  clearly  see  the 
Great  Lakes  Exposition 
—so  we  stopped  over  for 
an  exciting  day. 


"What  a  thrill— when  a 
tiny  fawn  hurst  from  the 
woods,  scampered  across 
our  highway,  and  went 
splashing  through  a 
Minnesota  stream ! 


"Yes  sir,  the  bears  ate  right 
out  of  my  hands,  inYellow- 
stone  National  Park!  I 
wouldn’t  have  missed  that 
short  side  trip  for  anything 
i  in  the  world. 


FULL-COLOR  WALL-SIZE 
“COMPARISON  MAP“ 

Free  to  Teachers! 

'Thousands  of  teachers  are  using  this 
unusual  wall  map,  which  shows  how 
you  can  see  ail  the  world,  right  here 
in  America.  Just  mail  the  coupon  to 
this  address: 

GREYHOUND  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

NtltoT  Tower  Now  York  City 


"As  our  bus  was  ferried 
across  San  Francisco’s 
Golden  Gate,  we  could 
look  up  and  see  workmen 
spinning  the  cables  of  the 
world’s  mightiest  bridge. 


"Of  course,  we  stopped 
off  for  a  day  at  the  San 
Diego  ExMsition  — even 
lovelier  this  second  year 
— and  Agua  Caliente  only 
a  few  minutes  away. 


"I  can  never  forget  that 
wrinkled  old  Indian 
woman  who  sold  me  the 
clever  little  hand -woven 
basket,  beside  the  Apache 
Trail  of  Arizona. 


"We  actually  visited  a 
foreign  land!  Stopping 
at  El  Paso,  we  couldn’t 
resist  crossing  the  Rio 
Grande  bridge  into  glam¬ 
orous  old  Juarez. 


"The  romance  of  the  real 
West  came  to  life  again  at 
Dallas  —  where  we  spent 
many  fascinating  hours  at 
the  2)  Million  DollarTexas 
Centennial  Exposition. 


"Grand  old  southern 
melodies!  They  came 
floating  through  the 
star-filled  night  as  we 
stopped  for  dinner  near 
an  Alabama  plantation. 


"Our  Greyhound  bus 
actually  passed  right 
over  the  top  of  Virginia’s 
amazing  Natural  Bridge — 
in  the  heart  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Shenandoah  Valley. 


"As  we  rolled  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  in 
Washington,  a  brilliant 
military  parade  swung 
along,  only  a  few  feet 
from  our  bus  windows." 


"So  there  are  some  of  the  highlights  of  my  Greyhound  trip.  Why  don’t  you 
plan  just  such  a  journey  of  exploration  for  yourself?  Whether  you  travel 
a  few  miles  or  a  few  thotuand.  Greyhound  offers  the  most  interesting 
and  economical  way. " 

SEND  FOR  "COMPARISON  MAP",  TRIP  INFORMATION 

S«nd  this  coupon  to  tho  Groyhound  information  ofRco,  listod  at  loft,  for  tho  uniquo. 
full-color,  woli-tizo“Comporison  Map“— -Froo  to  toochors.  if  you  hovo  a  tpocial  trip  in 
mind,  jot  it  down  on  this  lino,  ond  wo  will  sond  full  informotion. 


Information  on  trip  to* 


Addross 


>  ST-5NJ 
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Slapping  Slippers 
in  Damascus 

GLADYS  COGOVAN 
Roselle 


desirable  Western  world  toward  the 
terrif)ring,  relentless  East.  Had  there 
ever  been  any  peace  and  beauty  here? 

This  was  the  land  of  slavery,  harems, 
scimitars,  “death  to  infidels,”  filthy  beg¬ 
gars,  robbing  sheiks  and  I  was  alone  in 

I  HAD  traveled  for  endless  hours  across  it  all.  Alone,  did  I  say?  I  was  any- 
the  deserts  of  Syria,  those  wastes  thing  but  that !  I  had  become  the  head 
of  burning  dust,  rising  with  each  breath  of  an  army.  Strange,  I  felt  none  of 
of  motion  like  death-dealing  fumes  the  pomp  and  glory  of  such  a  position ! 
above  the  gigantic  cauldron  of  the  cop-  My  slightest  move  was  watched  and 
per  hills.  With  skin  parched  and  cut  taken  into  account.  On  increasing  my 
with  sand,  lips  cracked  and  bleeding,  stride,  the  “army”  moved  with  alarm- 
tongue  thickened  to  leather,  it’s  no 
wonder  that  Damascus  seemed  a  haven 
of  cool  beauty,  as  its  age-old  streets 
filled  with  night  shadows  and  its  domes 
and  minarets  turned  to  gold  in  the 
sunset. 

Damascus,  bathed  in  the  moonlight, 
proved  utterly  irresistible.  Viewing  it 
from  my  balcony  was  not  enough.  I 
must  get  closer  and  feel  its  witchery. 

I  slipped  quietly  out  of  the  hotel  and 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  no  friend 
insisted  upon  coming  with  me.  How 
wonderfully  cool  this  silver  night  was. 

The  magic  of  the  desert  again,  giving 
renewed  life  by  night  to  those  it  tor¬ 
tures  and  sears  by  day! 

How  thrilling  to  turn  a  corner  and 
find  the  Orient  waiting.  Dim  threads 
of  streets,  flecked  with  moonlight,  beck¬ 
oned  ;  shadowy  archways  enchanted.  It 
was  glorious  to  be  exploring  alone.  How 
far  away  the  prosaic  Western  world 
seemed.  For  just  a  second  I  thought 
of  the  harsh  glare  of  lighted  Broadway 
and  of  the  myriad  sounds  of  a  jazz- 
filled  night.  Here  was  peace.  Only  a 
serene  moon  floated  above  the  ancient 
bazaars,  and  distant  music  came  softly 
in  the  tinkle  of  camel  bells,  as  a  cara¬ 
van  went  to  rest. 

Suddenly  the  peace  was  gone !  There 
came  a  sound  that  made  my  heart  pound 
faster.  The  silence  was  shattered  by 
a  sinister  tiny  sound  coming  over  my 
shoulder.  A  shriek  in  the  night  would 
have  been  less  terrifying  than  that 
slap,  slapping  sound  of  slippers  on  the 
ancient  cobbles.  The  sound  increased. 

More  and  still  more  of  those  slippered 
feet  followed.  I  could  feel  their  own¬ 
ers  pressing  closer,  ever  closer.  Gone 
was  the  witchery  of  old  Damascus. 

Shadows  in  silver  moonlight  and  the 
faint  tinkle  of  bells,  only  intensified  the 
knowledge  that  somewhere  in  the  world 
there  were  bright  lights,  gay  jazz,  and 
people  who  laughed  and  talked  and 
didn’t  wear  slippers!  From  dim  arches 
and  black  threads  of  streets  came  more, 
ever  more,  of  those  slippered  feet. 

I  caught  the  gleam  of  white  teeth 
now,  and  soft  velvet  light  of  Oriental 
eyes.  At  first,  there  had  been  only  a 
few  following,  but  now  those  eyes  and 
teeth  and  slippers  had  spread  out,  cut¬ 
ting  off  my  retreat.  The  last  outpost 
of  civilization,  my  hotel,  was  gone.  I 
must  go  on — on  away  from  the  utterly 


EMPIRE  BUILDER 

from  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 
to  Spokane,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland 


Whether  you  take  a  long  vacation  or  a 
short,  thero's  a  Viking  trip  just  mada  for 
you  ...  an  Idyllic  pilgrimage  to  the 
North  Countries  where  the  pervading 
peace  puts  joy  In  your  heart.  P.S.— 
tho  rata  of  exchange  is  favorable. 


NORTH  CAPE— RUSSU 
Cruise  June  30lh  from  New  York 
Iceland  and  the  Midnight  Sun,  North 
Capa  and  Norway's  fjords,  ancient 
Visby,  Estonia,  Russia,  Finland, 
Sweden,  Danmark  . .  min.  $49S. 


Two  of  the  guides  at  Crotsley  Lake  | 

we’re  inviting  you  to 

Glacier  Park 

e  We  guides  ride  900  miles  of  trails  in  the 
Shining  Mountains  of  Glacier  National  Park; 
v/e  will  gladly  show  you  any  of  the  60  gla¬ 
ciers,  250  alpine  lakes,  countless  waterfalls 
and  the  multi-colored  mountain  peaks  that 
make  this  park  "America's  most  sublime 
wilderness."  Stop  off,  to  or  from  the  N.  E.  A. 
Convention  at  Portland,  Ore.,  June  28  to 
July  3  . . .  stay  at  fine  hotels,  alpine  chalets 
or  cozy  tent  camps .  .  .  hike,  ride  horseback, 
make  trips  by  launch.  If  time  is  limited  take 
advantage  of  new  low-cost  1,  2  or  3  day 
"stop-off  tours"  through  the  Park  by  bus. 

Inquire  €tbout 
Low  Cost  All-Expense  Tours 
Visit  interesting  cities  and  national  parks  in 
Pacific  North  west — Spokane,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Portland,  Vancouver,  Victoria . . .  Mt.  Rainier, 
Ml  Baker,  Crater  Lake.  Go  Great  Northern 
on  the  air-conditioned  Empire  Builder. 
Excellent  low-priced  meals.  Bargain  round 
trip  tickets.  Choice  of  routes  returning. 
Inquire  now. 

CUP  THIS  COUPON 

- FOR  GILT-EDGE  INFORMATION - 

M.  M.  HUBBERT,  General  Eaatern  Pasaenger  Agent 

Dept.  N>2,  Great  Northern  Railway 

595  Fiith  Ave.  at  48th  Street,  New  York,  N.  T. 


VIKING  UMDS-RUSSU 
CruiM  July  2SHi  from  Now  York 
Norway's  fjord,  Gothenburg,  Sweden, 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  ancient  Visby 
on  the  Isle  of  Gotlendi  Stockholm, 
Finland,  Ruuia  ....  min.  f360. 


Even  If  3  WEEKS  Is  all  the  time  you  have, 
we'll  prepare  en  Interesting  itinerary  for 
you.  If  you  have  more  time,  so  much 
the  better.  Just  tell  us  your  require¬ 
ments  end  we'll  gladly  suggest  a 
Viking  vacation  to  suit  on  a  gleam- 
i  ing  Viking  ship.  No  obligation. 

a  Partkulart  from  your  own  I 

'a  Travel  Agent,  or  I 


Nam# 


Addraaa 


r _ Stata.. _ 

□  I  plan  on  atlanding  tha  N.  E.  A.  Convantion 


utrieat  and  Arenti 


U  Prlnnpal  dua» 


iiig  case  to  “double  quick.”  Eyes,  scim- 


Not  Irrelevant 


vices  to  schools  which  seek  a  photogra- 


This  Summer  .  .  . 

Go  EAST.  WEST,  or  MEXICO 

with  COLLEGE  CREDIT 

Standard  colleges  participating — only  5175 
all-expense  up 

Hotels  or  Camps,  optional 
Send  for  free  tour  books 


whether  you  desire  to  go  East.  West 
or  Mexico 


Greater  UNIVERSITY  OF  TOURS 
OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLAHOMA 


The  editors  know  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  travel,  but  Miss  Cogovan’s 
article  stopped  short  of  this  spot,  and 
they  do  want  to  tell  you  about  their 

new  photographer.  HBilSlBlfllBlilHlfl 

On  page  203  there  appears  an  adver- 
tisement  of  the  School  Projects  Photo 
Company.  Its  proprietor,  Harold 
Knight,  is  associated  with  the  schools 
by  marriage  and  long  experience.  His 
photographs  are  what  the  theorists 

would  call  “vitalized.”  BSBUIIWBIBiPIIWimi 

The  Review  is  happy  to  announce,  HHjjjHIIIIIHmSRQ 
therefore,  that  it  will  order  future 
school  pictures  from  Mr.  Knight,  and 

that  it  recommends  Mr.  Knight’s  ser-  |p||g||||||j|||j||||||||m 


itars  and  slippers — 1  can’t  think  of  any¬ 
thing  more  terrifying  than  the  slapping 
of  hundreds  of  slippered  feet.  The 
sound  would  drive  me  mad  1  The  sus¬ 
pense — what  were  they  going  to  do? 

1  must  stop  that  sound,  somehow  1  Just 
once  I  tried  to  stand  nonchalantly  at 
a  crossing  of  the  “threads,”  and  the 
army  st»M)d  “At  Ease”  and  waited.  Re¬ 
cruits  were  joining  up  so  fast  that 
transportation  was  seriously  affected. 
In  fact,  it  was  at  a  standstill!  Trams 
and  carriages  halted,  and  moved  no 
more.  There  simply  wasn’t  room  for 
“my”  army  and  vehicles  to  move  in 
the  same  street,  and  nothing  stopped 
that  army! 

Nothing — nothing,  until  two  sky  blue 
uniforms  appeared  in  the  distance. 
“My”  slippered  army  faded  with  in¬ 
credible  speed.  Turbans,  sabers,  pan¬ 
taloons,  even  the  slippers  were  gone! 

In  the  well-lighted  quadrangle  of 
the  French  barracks  1  was  informed 
that  in  the  East  a  woman  doesn’t  go 
alone  on  the  streets  at  night  and  that 
I  had  simply  been  an  object  of  curi¬ 
osity.  In  the  safety  of  my  hotel,  I 
agreed  with  the  idea  that  a  woman 
doesn’t  go  alone.  I  hadn’t  been  alone 
after  the  first  few  seconds!  Eastern 
chivalry,  no,  curiosity,  had  supplied  the 
deficiency. 


In  the  Canadian  Rockies 


This  Summer 
more  than 
ever 


^  LAKE  lOUISCcV 
EMERALD  LAKE 


13th  Century  Wall  ofVuby 

Our  Escorted  Tours  of  Sweden  and  the  other 
Scandinavian  countries  meet  exactly  the 
wishes  of  teachers  desiring  sight  seeing  with 
educational  and  historic  advantages  varied 
by  well-planned  recreations. 

With  your  travel  agent  we  will  gladly 
arrange  all  details  for  you.  assuring  you  of  an 
instructive  and  delightful  vacation  in  the 
Northern  Wonderlands. 

let  us  tend  you  without  obligation  our 
illustrated  and  informative  booklets. 

Writtycer  travel  agent  or  us  for  literature  and 
our  booklet 

''Lands  of  Sunlit  Nights" 

Swedish  Travel  Information  Bureau 

630  FIFTH  AVENUE  Dept.  T  NEW  YORK 


GIVI  YOU  THREE  VACATIONS 
AT  ONE  LOW  COST  I 

BARONIAL-LIKE  BANFF . . .  Lake  Louise  with 
its  continental  Chateau . . .  Emerald  Lake  in  a 
mountain  wildwoodi  Dancing,  swimming,  tennis, 
golf,  fishing.  Riding  and  hiking  over  skyline  trailsl 
Reduced  summer  round  trip  fares  to  Banff,  North 
Pacific  Coast,  CaUJornia,  Alaska. 

Apply  Travel  Agente— or  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  office*  in¬ 
cluding — 344  liadieon  Ave.,  NEW  YORK;  1500  Locust  St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


VISIT  CANADA— YOUR  FRIENDLY  NEIGHBOR 
Travel  by  Train  . .  Safe  .  .  Economical  . .  Comfortable 


Also.O-Day .  All -Expense  ALASK  A  Cruise*. 
From  Seattle,  Vancouver,  SAA 

Victoria .  UP 

(Veate  and  Berth  Included  Except  at  Shaotoay) 


Canadian  hcific  Hotek 
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Big  and  Little 
Si  Pa  Pu 

CAROLYN  HAMMOND 
Hillwood  Lakes 

Arclieolojjical  excavations  were  in 
order — to  locate  our  original  features 
under  the  dust,  when  we  reached  Mesa 
\'erde  Park,  hut  our  several  days’  stay 
repaid  our  efforts  to  get  there.  Topping 
the  list  of  experiences  was  the  visit  to 
Spruce  Tree  House,  which  we  reached, 
in  company  with  the  members  of  an 
auto  caravan,  by  descending  a  ladder 
from  the  top  of  a  cliff. 

At  one  point  the  path  lead  behind 
a  huge  flat  rock  which  leaned  against 
the  canyon  wall,  allowing  only  11 
irK'hes  passageway,  for  slim  and  hefty 
alike.  Belt  buckles  were  lost  and 
scratched,  shoes  scuffed  and  various 
minor  accidents  to  clothes  and  dignity 
suffered,  before  all  the  party  had  made 
the  descent.  I'he  slim  gathered  at  the 
bottom  to  hail  the  less  slim  with  cheers 
(and  sundry  remarks)  as  they  arrived. 

Just  beyond  this  obstacle  was  the 
Spruce  Tree  House,  ancient  home  of 
the  first  residents.  The  men  of  the 
tribe  had  one  room  where  they  could 
collect  and  where  no  women  could 
come.  The  gods  could,  however,  and 
they  were  allowed  to  enter  through  a 
small  hole  in  the  floor  called  the  Si 
pa  pu.  .After  the  ceremonial  meeting 
the  gods  took  their  exit  through  the 
same  opening. 


Please  note  that  the  advertisement 
“V^acation  Days,”  which  appears  im¬ 
mediately  below,  was  printed  in  the 
travel  section  of  the  April  Review 
without  the  address,  673  5th  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


VACATION 

DAYS 

You’ve  earned  them  —  now  plan 
them  carefully,  so  as  to  make  days 
and  dollars  count  for  most!  The 
recreation  and  scenic  high-spots  of 
the  continent  may  be  combined  de¬ 
lightfully  and  economically  —  Na¬ 
tional  Parks,  California,  Alaska, 
Canadian  Rockies,  Banff,  Jasper, 
E!astern  Canada.  Illustrated  folder, 

“Selected  Summer  Tours” 

outlines  routes,  time  and  cost. 

Send  coupon  TODAY  for  your  free 
copy,  to  Canadian  National  Railways, 
673  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
COUPON 

Please  send  me  illustrated  folder 
“SELECTED  SUMMER  TOURS” 


City . State 


'Phc  individual  houses  were  built  by 
the  women  and  owned  by  them.  When 
a  daughter  of  the  house  matured,  she 
built  herself  a  room  directly  above  the 
mother’s. 

Each  of  these  communities  was  plac¬ 
ed  so  as  to  permit  the  building  of  a 
lookout  which  would  guard  all  en¬ 
trances.  Evidences  of  other  prepara¬ 
tions  for  defense  were  found  in  the 
grooves  used  to  sharpen  stones  for 
weapons. 

After  wriggling  up  to  the  roadway 
again  w'e  bade  farewell  to  the  House 
and  started  for  the  big  Si  pa  pu,  or 
better  known.  Grand  Canyon. 


IS 

HUMAN 

NATURE 

CHANCING? 


In  Europe  today  basic  human  hopes  are  flndinK 
new  expression— dynamic,  fascinating!  See  for 
yourself  .  .  .  EDUTRAVEL  was  created  to  pre¬ 
sent  travel  from  this  human  point  of  view,  to 
direct  your  eyes  upon  the  living  world!  Note 
these  !93«  examples: 

NEW  EDUCATION  IN  SOVIET  UNION 

Discussions  with  leading  Soviet  educators-visit- 
iiiK  also  Kneland,  France.  Scandinavia.  Director: 
Dr.  I.  V.  Sollins. 

CONTEMPORARY  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE 

Featuring  interviews  with  leading  artists  in  ciirht 
countries-auspices  of  The  New  School  for  Social 
Research. 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  ABROAD 

Study  of  delinquency  and  reform  in  live  countries 
under  Joseph  F.  Fishman,  sponsored  by  The  New 
Schmil  for  S<K.'ial  Research. 

LIFE  AND  LITERATURE  IN  U.S.S.R. 

Literature  as  a  social  force.  Meetings  with  Soviet 
writers.  Vi.sits  also  Denmark,  Sweden,  Finland. 
Leader:  Ia?ster  Cohen. 

POPULAR  EDUTOURS 

Fcaturinir  a  diversified  selection  of  unusually  at¬ 
tractive  (ceneral  European  tours— with  expert  tour 
leadership  fruarantecd.  Sailings  by  all  lines. 

H'rite  for  booklets  on  these,  or  for  the.  complete 
Klll’TRA  VEL  program  including  "Summer  Ses¬ 
sion  in  Siecden.”  Address  Dept.  N-.'i. 


EDUTRAVEL 

An  Institute  for  Educational  Travel 

535  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I.iind  tours  in  Europe  in  conjunction  with 
.\merop  Travel  Service.  Inc.  (In  U.S.S.R., 
in  cooperation  with  Intourist.  Inc.). 


VACATION 

IDEAS 

Here  are  suggestions  for 
trips  which  may  be  ar' 
ranged  through  the  Travel 
Bureau  of  Public  Service 
Coordinated  Transport: 


All-Expense  CRUISES 

Nova  Scotia 
Great  Lakes 
West  Indies 
Europe 

South  America 


All-Expense  RAIL  TOURS 
Yellowstone  Park 
Grand  Canyon 
California 
Pacific  Northwest 


AIl-Exptense  MOTOR 
COACH  TOURS 

Gaspe  Region,  Canada 
New  England 
Land  of  the  Sky, 

No.  Carolina 
P'lorida 

. .  .  and  many  other  trips  to 
choose  from. 


PUBLIC  SERVICE 
TRAVEL  BUREAU 

CRUISES  AND  TOURS 
Steamships  —  Railroads 
Bus  Lines  —  Air  Lines 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  TERMINAL 
80  Park  Place,  Newark 

Phone,  Market  2-7000,  Ext.  700 
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FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


Vocational,  Arts 
Convention  Elects 
Ethel  Powell  Pres. 

Ethel  Powell,  director  of 
Home  Economics,  Atlantic  City, 
headed  the  new  slate  of  officers 
elected  at  the  March  meeting  of 
the  Vocational  and  Arts  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Asbury  Park.  (See 
page  188,  April  Review.) 

Other  officers  elected  were: 
first  vice  president,  Joseph  M. 
Hall,  Merchantville;  second 
vice  president,  Martha  Berry, 
Summit;  third  vice  president, 
Fred  Thompson,  Paterson; 
treasurer,  Frank  P.  Flower,  At¬ 
lantic  City;  secretary,  J.  J.  Ber- 
illa,  Phillipsburg. 

Convention  registrations 
reached  1,116.  Next  year’s 
meeting  will  again  be  held  in 
.■\sbury  Park. 

Marguerite  C.  Rudderow, 


Welfare  Institute 
Held  in  Camden 

A  two-day  institute  on  child 
welfare  in  Camden  County  was 
scheduled  for  April  23,  24  at  the 
Walt  Whitman  Hotel,  Camden, 
County  Superintendent  Bean  re¬ 
ports.  Sponsoring  it  were  a 
long  list  of  civic  and  fraternal 
clubs  as  well  as  the  county’s 
90  P.-T..\.  groups.  City  and 
County  Teacher  Associations, 
League  of  School  Boards  and 
various  women’s  organizations. 

Health  was  the  theme,  in¬ 
cluding  its  school,  home  and 
leisure  activities  phases. 


Prevention  Drive 
On  TB  Launched 
By  State  Board 

.Approval  of  large  scale  tuber¬ 
culin  testing  followed  by  x-ray 
examinations  was  given  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  at  its 
•April  meeting.  In  a  formal  reso¬ 
lution  it  recommended  that 
‘‘boards  of  education  and  school 
health  officers  confer  with  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  State  Medical 
Society,  county  medical  societies, 
county  tuberculosis  leagues  or 
county  health  associations  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  New  Jersey 
Tuberculosis  League  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  an  effec¬ 
tive  program  of  diagnosis.”  The 
Board’s  Committee  on  Health, 
of  which  Mrs.  William  F.  Little 
of  Rahway  is  chairman,  report¬ 
ed  that  the  program  of  adminis¬ 
tering  tuberculin  tests  to  children 
seems  one  of  the  most  important 
public  health  procedures  that 
has  been  proposed  and  should 
prove  of  unusual  benefit  to 
school  children. 

The  State  Board  upheld  the 
decision  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  the  Sara  P.  East- 
burne  case,  a  decision  under 
which  Miss  Eastburne  has  been 
reinstated  in  the  Hightstown 
schools  but  deprived  of  several 
months  salary. 

At  the  request  of  Glassboro 
pupils,  the  new  dormitories  at 
Glassboro  Normal  were  named 
Oak  Hall  and  Laurel  Hall. 

Bertha  A.  Lawrence,  Assistant 
Principal  at  Trenton  Central 
High  School,  was  appointed  .As¬ 
sistant  Professor  of  Secondary 
Education  at  Trenton  Teachers’ 
College.  Charles  W.  Hamilton 
of  Elizabeth,  principal  of  Ham¬ 
ilton  Junior  High  School,  was 
made  .Assistant  in  Secondary 
Education  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  to  replace  Louis  A.  Rice. 


Cumberland  County 
School  Heads  Meet 

.Assistant  Commissioner  Har¬ 
ding  was  the  speaker  at  the 
spring  meeting  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land  County  Principals’  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  new  Stowe  Creek 
rural  school.  His  topic  was 
“Character  Emphasis  in  Educa¬ 
tion.” 

“An  Evening  with  Poetry” 
was  presented  to  an  apprecia¬ 
tive  audience  by  Paul  Nickerson 
of  Montclair  Teachers’  College, 
to  complete  the  program.  Presi¬ 
dent  Gordon  C.  Boardman 
presided. 


New  Jersey  Leaders  Feature 
Annual  Secondary  Conference 


Hotel  Astor,  New  York  is  the 
scene  and  May  18-21  the  time 
for  the  tenth  anniversary  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Association 
for  .Adult  Education. 


The  18th  annual  meeting  of 
the  State  Secondary  School  Con¬ 
ference,  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
State  Department,  Secondary 
School  Teachers’  Association  and 
Rutgers  University,  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  May  1  and  2  at  Rut¬ 
gers,  New  Brunswick.  Its  more 
than  two  dozen  meetings  will 
present  a  cross  section  of  high 
school  education  in  the  state, 
with  the  speakers  list  being  com-' 
posed  almost  entirely  of  out¬ 
standing  New  Jersey  teachers 
and  administrators. 

Numerous  panel  and  forum 
discussions  have  been  arranged. 

The  Secondary  School  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  will  hold  its 
general  session  and  business 
meeting  at  3  o’clock  Friday  af¬ 
ternoon,  May  1,  in  Kirkpatrick 
Chapel.  President  Bertha  Law¬ 
rence,  Trenton,  will  preside.  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Elliott,  State  Com¬ 
missioner,  and  Dr.  Henry  H. 
Crane,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania, 
will  address  the  session. 

Following  this  meeting  is  the 
annual  conference  dinner,  at 
which  President  Robert  C. 
Clothier  of  Rutgers  will  extend 
greetings  to  the  gathering,  and 
over  which  his  colleague.  Dean 
Clarence  E.  Partch  of  the  School 
of  Education,  will  preside.  The 
dinner  is  scheduled  for  6:45  P. 
M.  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Ho¬ 
tel.  Dr.  Everett  Dean  Martin 
of  Cooper  Union  will  be  the 
main  speaker. 

Both  President  Neulen  and 
Past  President  Pickell  of  the 
State  Teachers’  .Association  are 


Credit  Union  Aefivity  Continues; 

Union  County  Shares  at  $35,050 

.Activity  on  the  credit  union  ^ 
front  continues  with  Morris 
County  under  way,  Warren 
County  in  receipt  of  its  charter. 

West  New  York  an  applicant, 
and  Cliffside  Park,  Teaneck 
and  Mercer  County  (outside  of 
Trenton)  groups  in  various 
stages  of  preparation. 

The  pioneer  credit  union,  in 
Union  County,  closed  its  books 
on  the  first  year  of  operation 
with  cash  on  hand  totaling 
$13,690  and  loans  of  $21,833 
outstanding.  Members’  shares 
total  $35,050. 

A  dividend  of  six  per  cent 
was  paid  on  shares,  while 
profits  for  the  current  year  now 
reach  $226.37. 

The  Warren  County  teachers 
have  already  set  up  their  or¬ 
ganization.  naming  W.  B.  Vor- 
hees,  Hackettstown,  treasurer. 

Operations  have  begun  in 
Morris  County,  the  new  presi¬ 
dent,  I.  I.  Masiello  reports. 

Donald  O.  Thomas,  Madison 
High  School  is  treasurer. 


Elementary 'Bulletin' 
Records  Progress 

The  first  issue  of  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  Principals’  Bulletin 
to  appear  under  the  new  set-up 
in  that  organization  notes  much 
progress  in  the  activities  of  the 
group.  The  Bui.letin  itself 
is  an  attractive  publication  con¬ 
taining  articles  in  varied  fields. 

In  the  president’s  message, 
George  H.  Cowie,  Jr.  pays 
tribute  to  the  work  of  new  com¬ 
mittee  chairmen.  M.  B.  .Ayres, 
Linden — enrolment;  John  Milli¬ 
gan,  Bloomfield — editorial;  and 
Dorothy  Jackson,  Trenton — re¬ 
search. 

•  •  • 

.A  lengthy  review  of  Reduc¬ 
ing  Pupil  Failure,  publication 
of  the  principals’  organization 
which  was  reviewed  in  the 
Review  last  December,  appears 
in  the  March  Elementary 
School  Journal. 


listed  as  speakers.  Dr.  Neulen 
addressing  the  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  Speech  and  Dr.  Pickell  the 
Physical  Education  Association. 

Another  major  participant,  the 
Commercial  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  will  hold  a  general  session 
on  Saturday  morning  and  then 
break  up  for  four  section  meet¬ 
ings.  Following  these  will  be  the 
association  luncheon  and  busi¬ 
ness  meeting,  including  election 
of  officers.  James  Gheen,  who 
seems  to  be  making  the  rounds 
of  New  Jersey  teachers’  meet¬ 
ings,  will  speak. 

.Animated  discussion,  if  not 
forensic  fireworks,  is  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  in  the  panel  arranged 
by  the  Teachers  of  Social 
Studies  on  “Should  Teachers  of 
Social  Studies  Hav"  Opinions?" 

Other  groups  participating  at 
the  conference  include:  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  Secondary  School  De¬ 
partment  Heads,  Secondary 
School  Principals  Association, 
Association  of  Deans  of  Women, 
.Association  of  Teachers  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  Classical  Association,  Men¬ 
tal  Hygiene  .Association,  Modern 
Language  Teachers  Association, 
.Association  o  f  Mathematics 
Teachers,  Science  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation,  Teachers  Association 
of  State  Teachers  Colleges  and 
Normal  Schools. 

Also  included  are:  Forensic 
League  of  Secondary  Schools, 
Vocational  and  .Arts  Association, 
Council  of  Teachers  Organiza¬ 
tions,  Guidance  and  Personnel 
Association,  School  Library  As¬ 
sociation,  Home  Economics 
Association.  .Association  of 
Teachers  of  Speech,  Visual  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  Publications 
.Advisers  .Association,  Physical 
Education  .Association,  and  Pen¬ 
manship  Teachers  .Association. 


Teacher  Croups 
Pick  New  Heads 


Eissex  County 
Essex  County  Council  of 
Teachers’  .Associations — Ray¬ 
mond  Hearn. 

Newark  Recreation  Teachers’ 
.Association — .Allan  Krim. 
.Monmouth  County 
Middletown  Township 
Teachers’  .A  s  s  o  c  i  a  t  i  o  n — 
James  E.  McConnell. 


The  Atlantic  City  School  Bul¬ 
letin  has  taken  a  VVinchellism 
(or  has  it?)  and  given  “an  or- 
^  chid  to”  .Anne  P.  Shoemaker  of 
I  the  Junior  High  School,  who  re¬ 
ceived  a  medal  from  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Bicentennial  Commission 
for  distinguished  classroom  co- 
'  operation  with  the  Commission 
I  in  1931-32. 
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Members  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  and  State  Association’s 


Montclair  Features 
Demonstrations  in 
Its  Summer  Session 

Montclair  State  Teachers  Col- 
legc  opens  its  seventh  summer 
session  on  June  27,  with  regis¬ 
tration  scheduled  for  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  June  29  and  30. 
Courses  may  be  applied  to  the 
A.  B.  and  A.  M.  degrees.  A 
feature  of  the  session,  designed 
especially  for  teachers  and  edu¬ 
cators  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools,  will  be  the  demon¬ 
stration  teaching  in  social  stud¬ 
ies,  English  and  mathematics. 

Doing  this  work  will  be  Roy 
W.  Hatch,  who  staged  the 
widely-hailed  demonstration  at 
the  St.  Louis  NEA  session,  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Webster,  Virgil  S. 
Mallory,  W.  Harry  Snvder, 
Phil  D.  Collins,  E.  H.  C.  Hilde- 
brandt,  and  Howard  Franklin 
Fehr.  Classes  in  the  college  high 
school  will  be  used  for  these 
demonstrations. 

Those  interested  in  the  crea¬ 
tive  arts,  or  the  development  of 
a  hobby,  will  be  interested  in 
courses  in  the  theater,  the  opera, 
critical  writing  and  so  on. 
Sketching,  art  metalry  and  sil- 
versmithing  are  new  courses 
this  session.  Outstanding  in¬ 
structors  have  been  secured  for 
this  work,  including  J.  P.  De- 
Witt  and  I..  C.  Eichner. 

Comfortable  living  quarters 
for  those  who  wish  to  live  on 
the  campus  are  available,  as  are 
the  recreational  facilities  of  the 
college. 

Visiting  professors  and  lec¬ 
turers  will  include;  Burton 
Fowler,  Headmaster,  Tower 
Hill  School,  Wilmington,  Del.; 
Dr.  John  R.  Patterson,  Super¬ 
intendent,  Roselle;  Ross  Run¬ 
nels,  Principal,  Maplewood 
Junior  High;  Dr.  John  L.  Wald- 
man.  Principal,  Henry  C.  Lea 
School  of  Practice,  Philadel¬ 
phia  :  Professor  Edgar  W. 
Knight,  University  of  North 
Carolina;  Professor  Elbert  K. 
Fretwell,  Teachers  College. 

For  bulletin  on  session,  ad¬ 
dress  the  Secretary,  Montclair 
State  Teachers  College,  Upper 
Montclair. 


:  Committee  on  Certification  as  shown  grouped  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  table  (see  story  below).  Standing,  left  to  right,  are: 
Roy  L.  Shaffer,  Examiner;  George  Harris,  R.  G.  Sanford, 
j  J.  B.  Dougall,  G.  F.  Hall,  Committee;  W.  A.  Ackerman,  State 
Dept.;  J.  J.  Savitz,  P.  H.  Smith,  Examiners;  M.  A.  Stratton, 
J.  H.  Constantine,  Committee;  R.  H.  Morrison,  M.  E.  Town¬ 
send,  and  seated  at  left,  R,  L.  West,  Examiners.  Also  seated 
are  Mrs.  F.  H.  Price,  M.  G.  Moffett,  of  the  Committee,  and 
President  L,  N.  Neulen;  Dr.  C.  H.  Elliott,  State  Commis¬ 
sioner;  F.  J.  McMackin,  B.  Lawrence,  Committee,  C.  J. 
Strahan,  Examiner,  and  F.  Creehan,  Committee. 

I  Certification  Committee  Meets 
:With  State  Board  of  Examiners 


The  Committee  on  the  Certi-* 
fication  of  Teachers,  which  was 
named  by  Dr.  Neulen  on  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  Atlantic  City  con¬ 
vention,  met  with  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners  in  Newark 
early  in  April.  Previous  to  this 
gathering  the  Committee  had, 
says  Chairman  Frank  J.  Mc¬ 
Mackin,  presented  its  report  to 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
State  Association. 

As  a  result  of  the  Newark 
session,  sub-committees  of  both 
groups  have  been  named  to 
consider  details  of  the  work 
outlined  at  their  general  meet¬ 
ing.  Suggestions  made  by  the 
sub-committees  will  then  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  respective  full 
committees  for  discussion  anl 
further  action. 

Logan  Contributes 
History  of  Schools 

A  history  of  the  schools  of 
Newark  was  contributed  to  the 
Special  Charter  Centennial 
supplement  issue  of  the  Star 
Eagle  by  Superintendent  John 
H.  Logan.  Although  the  schools 
of  the  city  date  back  to  the  18th 
century,  he  points  out,  it  was  not 
until  1844  that  the  first  public 
school  was  erected. 

Included  with  the  article  is 
a  picture  of  a  tiny  structure  still 
standing  in  Newark — described 
as  the  oldest  schoolhouse  in  New 
Jersey — and  the  new  million 
dollar  Weequahic  high  school. 


State  Croups  Plan 
For  '36  Convention 

Plans  for  the  1936  Annual 
Convention,  to  be  held  in  At¬ 
lantic  City  November  13,  14, 
15  and  16,  were  outlined  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  with  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments  and  associations  in  New¬ 
ark  on  April  7.  Three  impor¬ 
tant  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  organization  of  the  con¬ 
vention. 

Meetings  of  associations  and 
departments  will  be  spread  over 
three  periods  of  the  convention, 
following  brief  general  meet¬ 
ings  at  which  there  will  be  but 
one  speaker.  These  group  meet¬ 
ings  are  tentatively  scheduled 
for  Friday  afternoon,  4:00  to 
5:00  P.  M.,  Saturday  morning 
11:00  A.  M.  to  Noon;  and  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon,  3:30-5:00.  Th'- 
change  was  made  in  order  to 
give  teachers  interested  in  more 
than  one  meeting  a  chance  to 
profit  by  others. 

At  least  two  innovations  are 
scheduled  for  the  general  pro¬ 
gram,  one  a  demonstration  class 
in  Problems  of  American  Dem¬ 
ocracy  conducted  by  Roy  Win- 
throp  Hatch  of  Montclair 
Teachers’  College,  illustrating 
the  possibilities  of  discussing 
controversial  issues  in  the  class¬ 
room,  and  one  or  two  “Town 
Hall”  debates  between  prom¬ 
inent  speakers  on  issues  of  wide 
interest. 


Summer  Courses 
At  Rutgers  Stress 
Current  Trends 

The  Rutgers  University  sum¬ 
mer  session  will  emphasize  cur¬ 
rent  social  and  economic  trends 
as  the  background  for  educa¬ 
tional  progress,  says  Clarence 
E.  Partch,  Dean,  School  of 
Education.  The  program  this 
year  will  run  only  five  weeks, 
from  July  6  to  August  8,  with 
classes  on  six  days  a  week  in¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  five. 

Courses  in  Guidance,  Socio¬ 
logy,  Economics  and  Social 
Science  will  implement  the  new 
emphasis,  while  courses  in  the 
basic  instructional  fields  will  be 
given  so  that  the  student  may 
integrate  both  fields.  Instruc¬ 
tors  for  the  term  have  been 
drawn  from  all  types  of  educa¬ 
tional  work  throughout  the  state, 
with  the -aim  being  to  give  prac¬ 
tical  help  to  the  working 
teacher.  Work  is  offered  on 
both  undergraduate  and  gradu¬ 
ate  levels. 

As  in  past  years  the  demon¬ 
stration  schools  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  teachers  and  adminis¬ 
trators.  These  schools  serve  as 
laboratories  for  experimenta¬ 
tion  and  demonstration  of  class¬ 
room  theories  under  actual 
working  conditions. 

While  intensive  work  is 
looked  forward  to,  adeipiate 
facilities  for  recreation  have 
been  planned.  These  activities 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  a 
Dean  of  Women  and  a  Director 
of  Recreation.  The  Univer¬ 
sity’s  sport  plant  will  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  students. 

In  addition  to  the  personal 
contacts  between  prospective 
teachers,  administrators  and 
faculty,  an  appointment  bureau 
for  teachers  is  available  to  the 
students.  Registration  with  the 
bureau  is  free.  Blanks  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  Dean 
C.  E.  Partch,  at  the  School  of 
Education,  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick. 


Roosevelt  Names 
Child  Health  Day 

President  Roosevelt  has  pro¬ 
claimed  May  1,  as  Child  Health 
Day.  This  is  in  conformity  with 
a  congressional  resolution  which 
directs  the  president  to  set  aside 
May  I  of  each  year  for  this 
purpose. 

In  his  proclamation  President 
Roosevelt  linked  the  day  to  the 
new  “social  security”  program 
which  gets  under  way  in  some 
states  this  year. 


The  four  pages  on  health, 
safety  and  physical  education 
which  were  included  in  the 
1935-36  school  register  have 
proved  so  popular  that  they  are 
being  revised  for  the  1936-37 
book.  Dr.  Allen  G.  Ireland  of 
the  State  Department  reports. 
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Emergency  Dental  Project  Proves 
Feasibility  of  Statewide  Program 


The  published  report  on  the^- 
children’s  dentistry  project. 


cniiaren  s  aeniiscry  project,  ^  i  LJ  J  k.1 
sponsored  by  Dr.  Allen  G.  Ire-  OUrl©y  tiOdClS  N©W 

Stat©-NEA  Croup 


land  of  the  State  Department 
and  financed  by  the  state  and 
federal  emergency  relief  ad¬ 
ministrations,  shows  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  school  children 
examined,  in  a  survey  of  com¬ 
munities  of  various  socio-econ¬ 
omic  levels,  needed  dental 
treatment. 

Based  on  examination  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  applied  for  treatment 
after  the  project  was  launched, 
the  percentage  of  those  needing 
treatment  went  up  to  97.1.  Fifty- 
eight  per  cent  had  never  been 
to  a  dentist.  The  average 
number  of  defective  teeth  per 
child  was  6.6. 

Twenty  counties  and  386 
school  districts  were  included  in 
the  project,  whereas  only  105 
districts  provided  dental  aid 
for  indigent  children  before 
the  relief  organization  stepped 
in. 

The  project  demonstrated, 
says  the  report,  “the  value  of 
the  professional  supervision  of 
the  State  Dental  Society  as  well 
as  inspection  supervision  of  ac¬ 
tual  operating  .  .  .  The  cost  per 
operation  on  this  statewide  pro¬ 
gram  was  40  per  cent  less  than 
the  cost  per  operation  of  local 
dental  programs.” 

Second  is  evidence  that  a 
statewide  dental  service  pro¬ 
gram  “would  be  the  most  feas¬ 
ible  method  of  assuring  dental 
services  to  indigents  .  .  .  with 
supervision  provided  so  that 
the  work  would  be  well  done 
and  afford  opportunities  for  re¬ 
search  and  analysis.” 

As  to  method  the  report  says, 
“The  value  of  the  private  den¬ 
tal  office  in  a  public  dental 
service  program  (is  demonstra¬ 
ted),  indicating  that  it  is 
economical,  that  operations  per¬ 
formed  there  can  be  supervised 
and  the  cooperation  of  the 
dental  societies  assured.” 

Included  in  the  project  were 
150  dentists,  81  clinic  assistants, 
4  secretaries  and  9  paid  super¬ 
visors.  The  dentists  worked  a 
total  of  80,033  hours,  in  han¬ 
dling  394,427  complete  opera¬ 
tions. 


A  coordinating  committee  for 
the  State  Teachers’  Association 
and  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  has  been  appointed  by 
Dr.  Leon  N.  Neulen,  President, 
at  the  request  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  The 
purpose  of  this  committee  is  to 
work  with  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  on  problems 
common  to  both  groups,  such  as 
legislation,  federal  aid,  teacher 
welfare,  public  relations,  and 
membership  in  professional 
organizations.  Raymond  B. 
Gurley,  N.  E.  A.  State  Director, 
is  chairman  of  the  new  group, 
which  includes  in  its  member¬ 
ship  Solomon  C.  Strong,  W. 
Burton  Patrick,  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Elliott,  Marcella  Moffett,  .\nn 
Troy,  Mrs.  Stella  S.  Applegate, 
and  Laurence  B.  Johnson. 


Busin©ss  Education 
Parl©y  Jun©  25-26 

The  fourth  annual  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Business  Education  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  will 
meet  this  year  on  June  25  and 
26.  Last  year  the  meeting  drew 
205  participants  from  21  states. 
Business  Education  for  Every¬ 
body,  will  be  the  general  topic 
with  studies  of  the  misconcep¬ 
tions  current  among  business 
men  and  among  laymen  to  be 
presented. 

The  School  Situation  will  be 
discussed  on  June  26th. 


Sp©cial  T©ach©rs 
M©©t  in  Jam©sburg 

The  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Subnormal  Children  was 
scheduled  to  hold  a  state  and 
central  section  supper  meeting 
at  the  State  Home  for  Boys  at 
Jamesburg,  April  24. 

Arrangements  were  made  to 
allow  those  attending  to  visit 
the  institution  at  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  afternoon,  with  the 
meeting  beginning  at  4  and  run¬ 
ning  through  to  8  p.  m. 

Commissioner  of  Institutions 
and  Agencies  William  J.  Ellis 
was  scheduled  to  lead  a  panel 
discussion. 


Bank  Croup  Talks 
In  Ess©x  Schools 

The  story  of  banking  has  been 
told  to  nine  Essex  County  school 
audiences  recently  as  the  result 
of  co-operation  between  the 
schools  and  the  Essex  County 
Chapter  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Banking. 

Sharing  In  the  NTA  radio 
period  recently,  the  Chapter  pre¬ 
sented  two  prize-winning  pa¬ 
pers  in  a  contest  sponsored  by 
an  Irvington  bank. 

Topics  ranging  from  compari¬ 
sons  of  ancient  and  modern 
banking  to  banking  as  a  career 
have  been  given  by  the  Institute 
speakers.  In  addition  to  provid¬ 
ing  speakers,  usually  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  courses,  trips  to  banks 
are  arranged. 

C.  Henry  Rahb,  chairman  of 
the  Essex  Chapter’s  public  edu¬ 
cation  committee,  reports  that 
discussions  reveal  the  students 
interested  in  such  current  prob¬ 
lems  as  Federal  deposit  insur¬ 
ance. 


THE  PENN  STATE 
SUMMER  SESSIONS 

Main  Sawiom  Jane  M  ta  Anintt  T 
Intrr-ScssioD  Jane  9  to  M  Post-Session  Aorast  19  to  98 

SPEND  a  pleasant  summer  at  Penn  State!  Combine  in¬ 
tensive  study  with  a  real  vacation  in  the  heart  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Excellent  accommodations  and  board  are  avail¬ 
able  at  a  surprisingly  low  figure.  Congenial  atmosphere, 
stimulating  associations,  and  sports  make  this  an  ideal  spot 
for  summer  study. 

More  than  400  courses  are  available,  the  majority  of  which 
may  be  applied  toward  the  satisfaction  of  requirements  for 
advanced  degrees.  The  others  may  be  used  in  satisfaction 
of  baccalaureate  requirements.  The  Inter-Session  and  Post- 
Session,  each  of  three  weeks’  duration,  supplementing  the 
Main  Session,  make  possible  a  flexible  program  of  study 
ranging  from  one  week  in  intensive  courses  to  a  complete 
program  of  twelve  weeks. 

Write  to  the  Director  of  Summer  Sessions  for  a  catalogue. 

THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE 

STATE  COLLEGE  PENNSYLVANIA 


STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

MONTCLAIR,  NEW  JERSEY 

Summer  Session 

June  27 — August  1936 

Graduate,  Undergraduate,  and  Certificate  Courses 
For  Secondary  School  Teachers,  Principals 
and  Supervisors 
FIELDS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Creative  Arts 

Viiual  Arte 

General  Language 

German 

Latin 

Greek 

English 

Play  Production 

Mathematics 

Music 

Butinets  Education 


History 

Sociology 

Economici 

Government 

Biology 

Chamiitry 

Phyaice 

Geography 

Field  Courses 

Geology 

Archaeology 


Physical  Education 
Coaching 

Philosophy  of  Education 
Techniques  of  Education 
Administration 
Supervision 
Educational  Statistics 
Research  Techniques 
Psychology 
Mental  Hygiene 
Personnel  and  Guidance 


sixty  percent  of  the  Courses  offered  may  be  taken 
for  Graduate  Credit 


Lectures  —  Recreational  Activities  —  Field  Trips 
Attractive  surroundings  —  Congenial  associates 
Intensive  work  —  Tuition  five  dollars  a  point 
non-resident  tuition  eight  dollars 
Room  and  board  in  Campus  Dormitories 
ten  dollars  a  week 

Unit  Studies  in  Secondary  Education 

The  Demonstration  of  Teaching  Units  in  the  Fields 
of  English,  Mathematics,  and  Social  Studies 
by 

the  Heads  of  these  three  Departments 


For  bullotint  and  tpacial  information 
ADDRESS  THE  SECRETARY  OF  SUMMER  SESSION, 
STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  UPPER  MONTCLAIR, 
NEW  JERSEY 
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YOUR  NERVES  ARE  ON  EDGE  -  YOU  MUST  BUILD 
UP  YOUR  RESISTANCE.  JUST  AS  SOON  AS  SCHOOL 
IS  OUT  YOU  MUST  GET  TO  THE  SEASHORE 
I  FOR  A  VACATION 


M  rs.  Walter  L.  Bowen  takes 
up  the  cudgels  for  Assembly 
bills  287  and  288  in  her  presi¬ 
dential  message  in  the  March 
issue  of  the  New  Jersey  Parent 
Teacher.  The  issue  hits  at  the 
same  problem — state  aid — ^by  re¬ 
printing  Dr.  Neulen’s  message 
in  the  February  issue  of  the 
Review. 


The  March  Instructor  is 
marked  by  three  New  Jersey 
contributors,  Arst  being  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  round-the-world  trip 
by  Mabel  H.  Wells,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  which  won  first  prize  in 
the  Instructor  travel  contest. 
Another  New  Brunswick  teacher, 
Helen  Schulhoff,  also  appears  in 
the  travel  section,  while  Margue¬ 
rite  Marquart,  Newark  art  di¬ 
rector,  writes  in  her  field. 


Mildred  Babcock  and  the 
social  studies  departments  of 
the  senior  and  junior  high 
schools  in  Westwood  have  co¬ 
operated  with  a  community  com¬ 
mittee  in  launching  a  forum  on 
current  topics. 


School  and  Society  published 
a  summary  of  Harry  Segner 
Hill's  (Trenton)  doctoral  thesis, 
which  the  Review  mentioned  in 
this  column  in  February. 


I  WANTED  TO  FOLLOW 
MY  DOCTOR’S  ADVICE 


“School  Management”  for 
March  reprints  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Hop¬ 
kins’  article  on  the  Jersey  City 
delinquency  set-up,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  February  Review. 


The  N.  T.  -X.  News  has  been 
enlarged.  It  now  appears  with 
four  pages  and  a  three  column 
page  size.  Its  editor  joins  the 
editors  of  the  Review  in  concern 
over  the  failure  of  teachers  to 
keep  their  publications  informed 
on  school  events. 


Borrowing  By  Mail 


Pauline  Jelly  has  begun  her 
work  as  school  nurse  in  Sparta, 
Sussex  County,  the  Board  of 
Education  having  newly  created 
this  position. 


“I  knew  that  my  doctor  was  right.  I  did 
need  a  summer  at  the  seashore.  My! 
How  I  longed  for  sunny  mornings  on  the 
beach,  that  salty  tang  of  ocean  air,  a 
quiet  hotel  with  good  food.  But  how 
could  I  possibly  manage  it.^  Where  could 
I  get  the  money?  Then  a  friend  who 
knew  about  my  predicament  told  me 
about  Household.  I  sent  the  coupon — 
and  really,  I  almost  feel  that  I  owe  my 
restored  health  to  them.” 

7203  Teachers  Borrowed  Cash 
This  Simple  Way  in  1935 
Many  teachers  could  tell  a  story  similar 
to  the  one  related  above  because  hun¬ 
dreds  annually  borrow  from  Household 
to  make  a  health-giving  vacation  pos¬ 
sible.  The  loan  is  managed  privately, 
without  embarrassment,  without  any¬ 
one’s  signature  but  your  own.  Write  now 
for  full  information.  No  obligation  to 
make  a  loan  if  you  do  not  wish  to.  Mail 
this  coupon  today! 


The  Seashore  Alumni  of  the 
Trenton  State  Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege  is  planning  its  first  annual 
luncheon,  to  be  held  during  the 
State  Teachers’  Association 
Convention  in  .\tlantic  City  in 
November,  1936.  The  exact 
date  and  place  of  the  luncheon 
will  be  announced  later. 


UfStept  Fill  in,  mail  coupon 
below.  Do  it  today. 


Anne  Yarrington,  Moores- 
town,  spoke  to  a  meeting  of  sixth 
grade  teachers  in  .Atlantic  City 
recently. 


THREE  NEW 
GREGG  BOOKS 


2nd  Step:  Fill  in,  moil  bock 
the  application  blank  to  us. 


OUR  BUSINESS  LIFE,  by  Uoyd  L.  Jones.  Train¬ 
ing  for  handling  personal  business  transactions  and  a 
general  understanding  of  how  business  functions. 
Replete  with  social  values.  Contains  a  full  activity 
program.  Profusely  illustrated  in  color.  Use  of  work 
book  optional . Text,  $1.S0;  Work  Book,  $0.80 


Srd  Step:  You  receive  check 
for  fullomountof  yourloan. 


SALESMANSHIP  FOR  EVERYBODY,  by  John  T. 
.4.  Ely  and  Dr.  Daniel  Starch.  Principles  and  funda¬ 
mentals  that  apply  to  the  individual  in  every  walk  of 
life.  Emphasizes  social  or  personal  salesmanship, 
salesmanship  training  for  office  workers,  and  sales¬ 
manship  applied  to  obtaining  employment.  Literally, 
salesmanship  for  everybody . $1.40 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE  CORPORATION 


BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTING  PRAC¬ 
TICE,  PART  I— BOOKKEEPING,  by  Nathan  H. 
Lenert  and  Dr.  Ed<ward  J.  McNamara.  The  business 
office  method  of  learning  bookkeeping.  Student  learns 
by  observation  and  doing.  Largely  self-teaching. 
Contains  practice  sets  worked  out  for  four  different 
types  of  business.  One-year  course . $1.50 


'REE— Booklet  and  Application  Blank 

Send  today  for  free  copy  of  “The  Household  Plan  for  School  Teachers.”  speci¬ 
men  application  blank  and  other  information.  Fill  in,  mail  this  coupon  NOW! 


Teachers  are  invited  to  send  to  our 
nearest  office  for  sample  copies. 


Household  Finance  Corporation 

(Mail  to  nearest  HOUSEHOLD  office) 

Please  mail  me.  free  of  charge,  your  brochure  “The  Household 
Plan  for  School  Teachers”  and  specimen  application  blank.  I 
understand  that  this  places  me  under  no  obligation  to  negotiate 
a  loan. 

Name . 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  CO 


Chicago 


San  Francisco 


Boston 


London 


Sydney 


Toronto 


Address. 


Amount  /  wish  to  borrow . 


What  Does  The  Review  Cost? 

In  accordance  with  the  general  policy  of  the  Executive 
Committee  to  keep  the  membership  of  the  Association  in¬ 
formed  relative  to  the  various  activities  of  the  Association, 
a  special  committee  was  appointed  early  this  year  to  study 
the  cost  of  the  Educational  Review.  The  committee  re¬ 
cently  reported  its  findings  to  the  Executive  Committee. 
A  tabulation  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  past  two 
years  is  given  as  follows: 


RECEIPTS 

1934  1935 


Items 

(Jan.  1-Dec.  31 ) 
Six  Issues 

(Jan.  1-Dec.  31) 
Six  Issues 

1.  Advertising 

$5,658.14 

$7,860.03 

2.  Subscriptions 

2.00 

3.80 

3  Miscellaneous 

20.00 

2.34 

Totals 

$5,680.14 

$7,866.17 

EXPENDITURES 


1.  Salaries 

$3,819.00 

$3,689.00 

2.  Traveling  Expenses 

394.92 

242.53 

3.  Office  Expenses 

(a)  Rent 

510.00 

540.00 

( b )  Telephone 

108.91 

222.57 

(c)  Postage  &  Supplies  556.30 

663.17 

4.  Editorial  Board 

5.  Educational  Review 

113.25 

146.80 

(a)  Half-tones 

156.33 

183.48 

(b)  Printing 

8,655.38 

8,943.83 

(c)  Mailing 

827.46 

733.92 

Totals 

$15,141.55 

$15,365.30 

Net  Cost 

$9,461.41 

$7,499.13 

Membership 

27,266 

27,238 

Approximate  Cost 

per  Member 

$  .34+ 

$  .27+ 

Cost  per  Issue 

(Six  Numbers) 

$  .057 

$  .045 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  expenses  charged  against 
the  Review  might  properly  be  apportioned  to  “general  pub¬ 
licity”.  This  is  particularly  true  of  salaries  and  office 
expenses. 

A  comparison  with  the  cost  of  official  magazines  of 
other  State  Associations  from  which  comparable  figures  can 
be  obtained  makes  a  favorable  showing  for  our  Editorial 
Board  and  Staff.  The  cost  per  member  of  magazines  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  following  states  are  submitted  as  representa¬ 
tive:  New  York  $.45;  Connecticut  $.50;  Minnesota 
$.32;  Indiana  $.56;  Ohio  $.25;  jVIissourl  $.31. 

The  special  committee  which  made  this  study  consisted 
of  the  following  members  of  the  Executive  Committee: 
Miss  Ella  J.  Hamilton  and  Messrs.  Solomon  C.  Strong 
and  William  R.  Ward. 


Teachers'  Paper 
Aids  School  Bills 

The  Review  is  glad  to  note 
that  the  Perth  Amboy  Teachers’ 
Association  Bulletin,  a  small 
eight-page  paper  written  in 
lucid,  forceful  language,  has 
added  the  Review  to  its  mailing 
list. 

Savilla  Margaretten  and  Ru¬ 
fus  B.  Allen  compose  the  edi¬ 
torial  board. 


!  Mercer  Bulletin 

In  Initial  Issue 

Volume  1,  Number  1  of  the 
Mercer  County  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  Bulletin  made  its  ap- 
I  pearance  early  in  April.  Con- 
!  tents  nicely  balanced  between 
'  educational  news  and  local  as- 
j  sociation  discussion,  it  is  off  to 
a  good  start. 

John  E.  Dugan  is  president 
of  the  group. 


Health  Teaching 

tkot  ihio-  itnc 
Eyes  and 

Spine 


. ,  .U  io-  sia^! 

The  success  of  your  health  program  depends  in 
large  measure  on  pupils  habitually  doing  what 
their  lessons  teach  them  is  best  for  their  health. 

When  you  seat  them  in  the  American  Univer¬ 
sal  Better-Sight  Desk,  you  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  sit  naturally  and  continually  as 
they  should  to  protect  their  eyes  and  health. 
This  is  health  teaching  that  is  not  left  to  ch2uice 
.  .  .  health  teaching  that  is  there  to  stay. 

CJattToom  pottura  poifara  and  IntaraiUng  paapblata 
talaiing  to  haaltklul  pottura  and  aya-protaction 
ata  availabla  for  taachart'  uaa.  Addraat  Dapt.  NJ5. 


Tha  Amarfcan  VaJvartaJ  Battar-Sight  Dank 
Accaptad  by  tha  Council  on  Phyaical  Thaiapy 
oi  tha  Amaiican  Madical  Aaaociatioo 

AMERICAN  SEATING  COMPANY 


tiakara  of  Dapandabla  Saating  for  Schoola, 
Churehat  and  Public  Auditoriums 

Ganoral  Offtcaa:  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 

DISTRIBUTING  BRANCHES  IN  ALL  TRADE  AREAS 
Stock  Carried  at: 

N.  SneUenbarc  A  Co.,  Itth  and  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
Pittsbnrch  OBIee,  Zll  Pnlton  Bldf. 

New  York  Office,  ITN  Broadway,  New  York 
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Solomon  C.  Strong.  Secretary 
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Mildred  V.  Hardester  Ralph  A.  Loomis 
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Laurence  B.  Johnson  Arthur  Fletcher 

Spring  on  the  Delaware 

( Public  Statement  by  tbe  Executive  Committee, 
released  to  the  Press  April  9,  1936) 

Ado-nothing  policy  appears  to  prevail  in  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature  at  the  present  time.  The  feel¬ 
ing  seems  current  that  the  Legislators  gain  merit  and 
votes  by  taking  no  action  before  the  May  primaries. 
Since  the  schools  are  among  the  main  sufferers  from 
such  an  attitude,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  feels  it  necessary  to 
express  publicly  its  disapproval  and  to  register  a  protest. 

Grave  problems  of  schools,  taxation,  and  relief 
confront  our  state.  We  appeal  to  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  to  cooperate  in  finding  a  solution  to  these 
three  problems,  and  to  end  the  futile  meetings  that 
have  been  held  for  so  many  weeks.  In  them  reposes 
the  sworn  duty  and  obligation  of  meeting  these  issues 
fairly  and  squarely  and  of  reaching  a  definite  solution. 

When  the  1936  Legislature  assembled  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  education,  taxation  and  relief  were  generally 
recognized.  An  early  solution  was  expected.  The 
1935  Legislature  had  passed  the  School  Equalization 
Act,  written  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Governor’s  School  Survey  Commission.  That  Act 
awaited  only  a  substitute  for  the  state  school  tax  to 
make  it  effective.  The  complete  breakdown  of  the 
present  system  of  state  aid  to  education  made  such  a 
substitute  imperative. 

New  Jersey’s  tax  problem  remains  as  serious  as  it 
was  in  1933,  when  the  Legislature’s  Joint  Committee 
on  Taxation  pointed  out  that  “New  Jersey  has  done 
less  than  any  other  state  in  adjusting  her  taxing  system 
to  the  far-reaching  economic  changes  that  have  taken 
place.’’  The  schools  are  supported  almost  wholly  out 


of  property  taxes,  local  and  state.  Property  taxes  in 
New  Jersey  are  so  overloaded  that  they  are  only  sixty 
per  cent  collectible.  Inability  to  collect  the  state  school 
tax  on  prope'‘ty  has  forced  local  tax  rates  up,  While 
school  budgets  have  gone  down.  At  the  same  time 
the  schools  have  suffered  because  Boards  of  Education 
have  not  known  what  money  would  be  available.  Re¬ 
lief  for  New  Jersey  property  owners  is  a  necessity. 
The  School  Law  passed  last  year  provides  the  way  to 
give  relief. 

Finally,  the  relief  problem  has  been  debated  for 
many  months,  but  no  action  has  been  taken.  There 
seems  to  be  some  sentiment  for  returning  part,  at  least, 
of  the  relief  burden  to  local  governments.  If  this  is 
done  without  providing  other  tax  relief,  every  phase 
of  local  government,  including  the  schools,  will  suffer. 
Thus  far  the  Legislature  has  merely  postponed  the  day 
when  its  decision  must  be  made. 

We  urge  action. 

We  believe  that  the  teacher-citizens  of  New  Jersey 
whom  we  represent  expect  action,  and  expect  it  before 
tbe  primary  elections. 

Hail  and  Farewell 

ITU  THIS  issue  the  Review  brings  to  a  close 
its  publication  year.  We  believe  that  mea¬ 
sured  by  service  rendered,  it  has  been  one  of  progress. 

Most  important  of  the  changes  made  has  been  the 
adoption  of  an  eight  issue  schedule.  The  new  regu¬ 
larity  and  frequency  of  appearance  has  put  the  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  Association  in  closer  touch  with  their 
officers  and  their  doings.  This  works  both  ways. 
The  tempo  of  Association  activity  has  been  increased. 

Looking  back  over  the  year  we  find  that  there 
have  been  81  pages  of  material  on  the  internal  and 
external  problems  of  the  State  and  local  associations. 
The  next  largest  classification  is  that  of  professional 
articles,  including  teacher  problems  as  well  as  peda¬ 
gogical  technology,  if  we  may  borrow  a  phrase.  Forty- 
three  pages  were  used  in  this  field,  or  just  about 
one-half  as  much  as  for  associational  matters. 

It  has  been,  and  is,  the  policy  of  the  Editorial 
Board  to  cover  as  wide  a  range  of  educational  topics 
as  possible,  taken  from  as  many  sources  as  can  be 
tapped.  We  find  that  14  counties  are  represented  in 
the  geographical  distribution  of  Review  authors. 

Altogether  the  eight  issues  of  the  new  size  repre¬ 
sent  a  25  per  cent  increase  in  material  published,  as 
compared  to  the  six  issues  of  1934-35.  The  added 
service  has  been  paid  for  by  increased  advertising 
revenues  which  have  come  to  the  Association  as  a  result 
of  the  new  set-up.  See  page  221  for  Review  statement. 

While  you  are  mellowed  by  spring,  and  thoughts 
turn  lightly  to  vacation  days  ahead,  the  Review  board 
and  staff  are,  in  plans  at  least,  already  at  work  on  the 
fall  Reviews.  We  join,  therefore,  in  wishing  you  a 
pleasant  and  refreshing  vacation,  so  that  you  may  con¬ 
tinue  your  contribution  to  the  future  citizens  of  our 
state  and  nation — and  write  about  it  for  the  Review. 


Executive  Committee 

The  Officers  and 

Mary  D.  Barnes 
Elizabeth 

William  R.  Ward 
Trenton 

Leua  O.  Brown 
Newark 

WiNTON  J.  White 
Englewood 

William  L.  Fidlfr 
Audubon 

Juliet  M.  Roche 
Jersey  City 

W.  Burton  Patrick 
(ex  officio) 
Orange 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

1936 

HEALTH 

Health-Happiness-Success  Series 

by  Burkard,  Chambers,  Maroney 


READING 

Guidance  in  Reading  Unit — Grades  1,  2,  3 

by  Grace  E.  Storm 


HEALTH — The  Hcalth-Happiness-Success  Series  by  Burkard,  Chambers,  Maroney 
has  been  so  widely  used  and  so  universally  acceptable  that  the  publishers  are  presenting 
new  texts  with  the  same  series  title  and  by  the  same  authors.  These  new  books  are  now 
available  for  grades  three,  four,  five,  six,  and  seven.  The  book  for  the  eighth  grade  will 
be  off  the  press  shortly. 


READING — The  Guidance  in  Reading  Unit  of  the  Child-Story  Reading  Program 
comprises  basal  reading  books  for  the  first  three  grades.  First-hand  experience  with 
classroom  problems  has  enabled  the  publishers  to  provide  the  type  of  program  and  books 
that  r»eet  classroom  requirements.  Complete  provision  has  been  made  in  this  unit  for 
the  right  selection  of  content,  a  controlled  vocabulary,  and  strict  observance  of  the 
mechanical  aspects  of  reading. 

Examination  copies  available  upon  request 


LYONS  6l  CARNAHAN 

76  NINTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


FOUR  FACTORS  THAT  BENEFIT  THE 


OF  CNILOREN  ARE:  MONT  FOOD,  PERSONAL  CARE,  DENTISTS  CARE  AND  PLENTY  OF  CHEVWNG  EXERCISE 


THE  NEW  GEOGRAPHY 


I  hold  the  unconquerable  belief  that  Science  and 
Peace  will  triumph  over  Isnorance  and  War,  that 
Nations  will  come  tosether,  not  to  destroy  but  to 
construct,  and  that  the  future  belongs  to  those  who 
accomplish  most  for  humanity.  — Pasteur. 


The  old  geography  stands  condemned  before  the  tribunal 
of  American  youth.  It  has  held  out  to  them  only  the  dry 
husks  of  the  subject,  disregarding  all  its  vital,  stimulating 
features. 

Youth  is  thrilled  to  catch  the  heart-throb  of  human  rela¬ 
tions  in  a  world  where  varying  peoples,  facing  varied  envi¬ 
ronments,  seek  the  common  goal  of  a  better  life. 

Young  folk  of  today  live  in  a  world  which  the  radio 
girdles  in  a  second  and  which  the  China  Clipper  spans  at 
unbelievable  speed.  No  wonder  they  are  keen  to  receive  the 
message  of  the  New  Geography  for  it  tells  of  our  world 
today  whose  lands  are  drawing  closer  and  closer  together  as 
the  contributions  of  science  increase. 

The  New  Geography  restores  beauty  and  interest  to  a 
field  made  lifeless  by  the  technicians.  It  envisages  man  in  his 
ambitions,  limitations,  work,  play,  and  in  his  attempts  to 
help  other  men.  It  treats  unhurriedly  that  broad  field  of 
human  endeavor  in  its  relation  to  the  natural  environment, 
which  is  Geography. 

The  New  Geography  dares  to  substitute  sympathetic 
understandings  for  sectional  and  national  prejudices.  It  is  an 
active,  living,  present-day  study  of  man.  Thoughtful  teach¬ 
ers  everywhere  recognize  the  New  Geography  as  a  subject 
that  is  basic  to  all  education  for  good  citizenship. 
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